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Life Insurance In Action 


THE TRAVELERS 
wie RANCI COMPANY 






USINESS men and women are less 
than ever inclined to lose time in 
lengthy, confused discussions, even 
of their personal problems. Sound 
knowledge must be acquired there- 

fore, before the salesman can develop brevity, 

clarity and confidence. 

For 43 years The Travelers has conducted 
training schools in Hartford to help men de- 
velop a sound knowledge of insurance. In The 
Travelers schools, through personalized at- 
tention and instructions in tested selling funda- 











lime Spent HERE 





lime Saved HERE 


mentals, thousands of men have learned how 
they can, through minutes spent in the class- 
room, save hours in the field for themselves 
and for their clients. 

The Travelers training schools conduct 
classes for Life and Accident insurance and 
classes in Casualty and Surety insurance. Men 
interested in fitting themselves for profitable 
insurance selling would be wise to contact the 
nearest Travelers office for further informa- 
tion or address The Travelers Insurance Com- 
panies, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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ON THE HORIZON 


‘Sy LEON GILBERT Simon 








Beauty Is Not Skin Deep 


N THE cloudiness of the dim and distant past some- 
one coined the phrase “Beauty is but skin deep.” 
That conception could only have emerged from an 
envious mind. Not very many people are endowed with 
the natural gifts of personal beauty. Thus a large seg- 
ment of the people envy those who possess it and their 
displeasure is expressed in that trite and empty phrase. 

I would like to add that if beauty is but skin deep, 
ugliness goes all the way through. Beauty is Nature’s 
supreme expression. It sublimates, lifts and intensifies 
our emotion to its highest level. 

What is beauty? Who can define it in precise terms? 
Philosophers have attempted it and yet regretted their 
inability to describe it in mere words and phrases. It 
refuses to be imprisoned by mere definition. Poets 
have come nearest to it and they, too, have admitted 
that by its very nature, beauty is an elusive thing that 
can be felt by the heart but not defined by the mind. 
They grasp at the shadow but the substance escapes. 
I like to think of beauty as that special quality of an 
object the contemplation of which arouses delightful 
emotional reactions. But no matter how bold one may 
be in attempting a definition, the fact remains that we 
can study Beauty without a teacher. It requires no 
laborious process to sense its pleasurableness. Sparks 
of beauty light a conflagration in us. We are enchanted 
by its haunting fascination. John Keats, the poet, so 
excellently phrased it when he wrote “A thing of 
beauty is a joy forever.” That statement is verified by 
daily experience. We see a beautiful thing today. We 
can recreate it in our imagination everyday, thus 
making the original observation “a joy forever.” 

Does one have to possess great education or culture 
to appreciate beauty? I should say not. Neither is it 
necessary to attain a high station in life or to rise over 
the crowd in any way, in order to possess a keen sense 
of beauty. I have seen many people whose limited 
opportunities in life did not provide them with formal 
education but nevertheless had a fine sense of beauty. 
All normal people, with very few exceptions, like 
beautiful things. They can intensify this natural instinct 
by selection, direction and frequent exercise. Thus one 
finally becomes a sensitive observer of beauty. 

Looking for it in every nook and corner of daily 
experience, we find it frequently in the most unexpected 
Places. It comes to us in color, form, sound, motion and 
other media. We find it in the midst of our daily sur- 
roundings even though some of us neglect to take no- 
tice of it. Beauty takes many forms. The first flurry of 
snow, the patter of rain, the laughter of children, the 
frolicsomeness of kittens, a shaded wood, the tender- 
ness of falling leaves, a haunting melody, a shooting 


star, a babbling brook, burning logs, a singing bird, a 
sea gull in full flight, the break of day, a skyscraper 
casting its deep shadow, the exuberance of youth, a 
profusion of flowers . all these are only a few of 
the limitless forms of beauty that are within the range 
of easy observation. Indeed Beauty is evermore around 
us. 

What is the most beautiul thing in life? That ques- 
tion can only be answered by the inquiring individual. 
For beauty is partly in him who sees it. Different 
people have different preferences. Some prefer the rain- 
bow, others a waterfall, or a painting in the Louvre, the 
fountains in Rome, the Swiss Alps, the starry heavens, 
the numberless flowers of Spring and, despite all these 
individual selections, there is a preponderance of choice 
by artists, poets, philosophers and humankind. 

The wreath is finally placed on Woman as the crown- 
ing glory of Nature’s handiwork. Emerson expressed 
it in the thought “Beauty reaches its greatest height in 
woman. A beautiful woman is a practical poet planting 
tenderness, hope and eloquence in all whom she ap- 
proaches.” One of the outstanding tributes in all lit- 
erature to the beauty of woman was expressed by 
Heinrich Heine, the German poet. In writing to a friend 
he described his feelings when he beheld the Venus de 
Milo for the first time. He wrote, “I sank down at the 
feet of the Goddess of Beauty. In her sight I forgot all 
worldly things which I had escaped. My delighted eyes 
drank in the symmetry and immortal loveliness of her 
blessed form. Greek calm entered my soul and over my 
head, like a heavenly benediction.” 

A spiritual cleansing is acquired whenever we dis- 
cover beauty in any form. It does something to us 
that is at once compelling and enchanting because of 
its intimate charm. Life acquires a higher value as the 
triumph of beauty enfolds us in its magic grip. Antici- 
pation increases our awareness of it. It produces a pref- 
erence for that which is beautiful until the preference 
becomes a necessity. We are unable to get along with- 
out it and a whole life is transformed to a higher plane 
because of its existence. 

Gazing upon beauty creates a mental condition into 
which only nobility can enter. All other matters are 
temporarily excluded from the inner circle. Surround- 
ing beauty tends to lift us inwardly to do a better job 
outwardly. Thus we improve ourselves so as to be 
worthy of the great inspiration. By contrast, we discern 
that the absence of a desire for beauty is the unmis- 
takable sign of a great spiritual deficiency. However, 
this inadequacy is curable. We worship at the shrine of 
beauty, calmly then fervently, until finally Beauty sur- 
rounds us like a perpetual benediction. 
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Noted author, lecturer 
and sales promotion expert 


IFE insurance sales representa- 
tives, who are eating three good 
meals today, owe their success 

in some measure, be it large or 
small, to the help of the printed 
word—advertising, sales literature, 
direct mail and visualizations. Some- 
times this printed material has 
served to bolster up an individual’s 
weakness; sometimes it merely 
opens up new avenues of prospect- 
ing, helps in the approach or makes 
an interview more effective. And 
often use of the printed word in one 
form or another justifies itself many 
times over when it serves to save 
an agent’s time or helps him organ- 
ize it more productively. 

Just what type of printed ma- 
terial does all this for an agent? 
What works best, as reflected di- 
rectly in leads or, more indirectly, 
in such factors as shorter inter- 
views, better closing and increased 
production generally? This time, 
THE SPECTATOR has gone directly to 
various home offices, for a cross- 
section of the more popular pieces 
used within a representative group 
of companies. 

What makes these pieces tick? 
Why have they been so successful 
with both agents and prospects? 
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What 


principles, if any, are in- 
volved? Have they a story to tell 
which will help us all? 

So vast is the field of life insur- 
ance printed salesmanship, and so 


whole-hearted has been the re- 
sponse to our “inquiring reporters,” 
that only a relatively few high 
spots can be touched on in the 
few pages at our disposal in this 
issue. While, therefore, the article 
is not all-inclusive, we have en- 
deavored to present a fairly repre- 
sentative cross-section of various 
types of material from companies, 
both large and small—of what is 
used most and works best. 

The joy and happiness that is 
found in the hearts of proud 
parents, when they distribute to 
family and friends that little an- 
nouncement proclaiming the arrival 
of “the baby,” is seldom equalled. 
The thoughtful underwriter uses 
this opportunity to remind the 








+) Peremenes aeene 


parents that now is the time to pre- 
pare for the security and future of 
the child. 

Berkshire Life has two attractive 
folders for this occasion, entitled 
“Welcome Little Lady,” or ‘“Wel- 
come Little Man,” as the case may 
be. A catching photograph of a 
typical youngster appears on the 
outside of the folder, appropriately 
inscribed in pink or blue. 

When the youngster has grown 
past the baby stage, the company 
provides a simple booklet showing 
the daughter playing with her dolls 
—with sketches of the grown girl 
at play, at school, or at work in 
the background on the _ booklet’s 
cover. A booklet for the young 
man of the family, along the same 
general line, is also available. 

“The Opening Play Is Up To You.” 
Such is the title of a New England 
Mutual booklet which serves as 2 
reminder that “NOW is not too 
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GAARA 


Survey reveals the types of sales ammunition, 





long-range and point-blank, found to be 


most effective in gunning for prospects 


and dollar-marked autographs 


in the American market today. Bull’s-eye 


shots in the main appear to be directed at 


women, children, business and retirement 


Featured on the cover are: “Dime a Day Savings Plan,’ a comprehensive brochure in 
the sale of juvenile insurance, General American; section of a spread featuring “The Self- 
Pension Plan," Jefferson Standard; “Points,” sprightly policyholders’ magazine and prospect 


finder, Mutual Life of New York; "This income will live as long as you do . first 


inside page of an arresting booklet selling the annuity idea, Provident Mutual; 


free," Jefferson Standard; "Start Now 


"Care- 


,"" Bankers National, Montclair, N. J.; 


"Looking Ahead for Your Child," Fidelity Mutual; clever adaptation of the check motif 
by The Travelers; "The Opening Play Is Up to You!""—New England Mutual; spread from 
colorful booklet directed to women: "—And Joyfully Spend the Rest,’ Great West Life; 
inside pages from “Are All Your Eggs in One Basket?"'"—Mutual Life of New York; "The 


Gift That will Never Be Forgotten," 


Girard Life; 
Mutual; "8 Reasons Why Life Insurance Is the Greatest Gift for Your Children," 


Acacia 
Great 


"Your Retirement Income," 


West Life; a page of checks from a folder selling "The Guarantor Plan," Security Mutual; 
cover of a striking juvenile insurance pamphlet, Berkshire Life; part of folder on “Partner- 
ship Life Insurance," California-Western States. 

Spotlighted in the panel on the opposite page are: "Stockholders Meeting at Mergen- 
thoid, Handlebars & Grogan, Inc."—the formal cover on this booklet lends additional 
punch to the light humorous touch used in its selling story and illustrations, Mutual Life 
of New York; section of a folder on partnership insurance, California-Western States; 
three favorites with Great West Life men: ‘Educational Trust-Service' pamphlet, Worried 

or Worry Free’ and one of a series of attractively designed direct mail letters; 
"A Guy Can Dream, Can't He?—What It Costs to Go to College," New England Mutual; 


"Personal Estate Plans'’ and 


“Confidential Data Sheet," 


Fidelity Mutual; “Points,"" Mutual 


Life of New York; "That is Gold Which is Worth Gold"—metallic inks, appropriately em- 
“ployed, brighten this booklet of the Provident Mutual; "Ready Money Check Book Plan," 


General American. 


soon to start planning -for your 
child’s financial independence.” The 
emphasis on the opening play is 
made by means of a photograph 
of a likeable youngster about to 
kick-off with his football. 

For the veterans, a booklet has 
been prepared by the company 
which digests the pertinent infor- 
mation relating to the veterans’ Bill 
of Rights, Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Civil Relief Act, and NSLI. It also 
contains instructions applicable to 
the time of discharge, as well as a 
list of other available booklets and 
where to get them. 

“A Guy Can Dream, Can’t He?” 
is the title of another popular New 
England Mutual booklet. The prob- 
lem here is that of a college edu- 
cation, dealt with principally from 
two convincing angles. The first 
Part of the booklet is devoted to 


graphical illustration and explana- 
tion of the number of men and 


NA 


women attending college, the per- 
centage of college graduates in the 
different income brackets, and an 
explanation of how a college educa- 
tion fund may be secured. The 
latter part of the booklet contains 
charts which break down the costs 
of such an education at leading 
American universities. 

One of the company’s folders on 
social security is smartly done in 
black and orange. It contains a 
blank social security program state- 
ment, to be filled in by the under- 
writer, which gives at a glance all 
the phases of a social security plus 
insurance program. 

For those who are not inclined to 
dabble in figures, in finance, or in 
banking on their own level, General 
American Life has prepared a 
“Ready Money Check Book Plan.” 
This sales demonstrator, approxi- 
mating a numbered check book, 
allows the underwriter to keep up 







a smooth flowing sales talk, hold- 
ing the prospect’s attention by tear- 
ing out, one by one the pages of 
the check book which interest him. 
These are designed with such head- 


ings as “Ready Money .. . for dis- 
ability,” “. for old age,” 
“ |. . for unemployment,” and so 


on. The checks themselves show 
the prospect exactly how much 
money he can expect to receive 
under this plan at any given time. 
They serve to simplify and drama- 
tize the mathematical process in- 
volved in calculating such sums 
by pencil and paper on the spot. 
Another General American Life 
demonstrator is the “Dime-A-Day 
Savings Plan.” The purpose behind 
this plan is to attempt to sell the 
idea of saving 10c a day, rather 
than to sell any specific amount of 


insurance. The sales presentation 
which accompanies this demon- 
strator suggests, im script form, 


exactly how the plan can be used 
to achieve a successful interview. 
A pre-approach pamphlet, de- 
signed by the Great-West Life for 
market, 


the women’s shows a 





© Provident Mutual 
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Two in a series of simple business reply cards which are proving highly successful in 
pulling in inquiries for Mutual Life of New York producers throughout the country. A 


wide variety of attention-arresting appeals are included in the series. 


Equally effective, 


too, has been the comprehensive battery of sales promotion material designed to help 
representatives make the most out of the “Social Security" approach. 


double-take photograph of a woman 
seated before her dressing table. 
She is busy manicuring her finger- 
nails, pictured with an engaging 
smile—but, the reflection in her 
mirror is that of a disheartened, 
worried woman—in less fortunate 
circumstances. 

Appropriately tagged “Worried 
‘ . or Worry Free,” the pamphlet 
is liberally illustrated with arrest- 
ing protographs in which the smile 
is opposed to the worried frown. 
One shot shows a woman admiring 
her new purchases, all bought “with 
my own money,” along-side a 
smaller photograph of a woman 
turning away from a travel-vaca- 
tion folder, the photograph cap- 
tioned, ““No money-—can’t go.” 

Significant is the last photograph 
on the back. page, showing a 
woman signing checks with the in- 
evitable smile and a heading which 
reads: “And I joyfully spend the 
rest.” It is on this page that the 
“sales talk” is printed—briefly and 
simply. 

Another pre-approach pamphlet 
suggests “8 Reasons Why Life In- 
surance Is the Greatest Gift for 
Your Children.” Each reason is 
numbered and illustrated with a 


small sketch. The reason itself is 
confined to a short, well-prepared 
paragraph. 

The tremendous amount of mate- 
rial available for the use of the life 
underwriter 


clearly demonstrates 
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the value that home office execu- 
tives place upon this medium. The 
Spectator survey  has_ revealed, 
however, that despite the diversity 
‘of this material, designed to fulfill 
almost every imaginable need, the 
underwriter sometimes misunder- 
stands the purpose of its prepara- 
tion. 

It has been stated that occa- 
sionally even a “million dollar pro- 
ducer” will write into the home 
office stating that the material sent 
him “is swell, but how do I use it?” 

On the other hand, it has been 
found that “too many men are 
prone to use literature only when 
they are in a selling slump rather 
than in a consistent year-round 
program.” 

One executive, the son of an insur- 
ance man, literally grew up in the 
business. His observation is that 
“most successful salesmen I have 
met have one thing in common, i.e., 
they sell ‘ideas’ rather than ‘poli- 
cies’ and ‘face amounts.’” An illus- 
trated folder or pamphlet lends it- 
self readily to marketing an idea. 
It enables the salesman to keep be- 
fore his prospect behind this or that 
phase of life insurance. No matter 
how effective the sales talk may be, 
it is difficult to hold a man’s atten- 
tion by the use of words—printed 
or spoken—alone. 

The Chinese symbol of Eternity 
alone dramatically adorns the front 
cover of a Provident Mutual piece 











on guaranteed life income. The see. 
ond page tells the meaning of the 
symbol and makes a neat tie-in with 
insurance by pointing out that the 
years ahead can seem endless and 
foreboding—almost as long as Eter- 
nity itself—without the certainty of 
the regular income on which yoy 
have built your life and your way 
of living. 


Picturized Applications 


Among the relatively few com- 
panies which have “dressed up” the 
application blank, a form rather 
uninteresting in itself, are Acacia 
Mutual, with its “self-completing” 
application blank, and _ Reliance 
Life’s new “picture policy.” 

Here is reproduced the front of 
a Reliance policy, while the inside 
and back pages picture the funda- 
mental benefits of life insurance for 
beneficiaries and for the insured 
at retirement age. The folder actu- 
ally is policy size, eight inches wide 
and fourteen inches deep. One of 
these folders has been sent to each 
representative to be used as he 
sees fit in contacts with prospects 
or policyholders, to visualize that, 
although a life insurance policy is 
just a piece of paper, it is a “ticket” 
for the necessities of life. It is not 
intended by the company that these 
“policies” be given to prospects but 
be kept in the canvassing portfolio 
and used over and over again as the 
occasion arises. 

First comments from the fielé 
force indicate a good future for 
this device. One agent complained 
that he needed another for his own 
use, as one of his clients got so en- 
thusiastic about it that he marked 
up the items he will need. Another 
agent uses it effectively whether 
or not a desire is expressed to see 


a “sample policy.” Still another 
man liked it so well he had his 
daughter hand-paint it in colors; 


he now shows his prospects that 
they’re not buying policies or set- 
tlement options, but the actual 
necessities of life. “And _ believe 
me,” he adds, “they look at a life 
insurance policy from a different 
point of view.” 


Novelty 


Under the title “Carefree”, illus- 
trated with a photo of a middle- 
aged couple obviously “on retire- 
ment income bent,” Jefferson 
Standard uses a bleed background 
of checks for a short description of 
its retirement income plan. In 
effect, the leaflet is really a brief 
brief, with open boxes for figure 
fill-ins by the agent. 
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As a matter of fact, fascimile 
checks are hard to beat when it 
comes to visualizing life insurance, 
or for taking it out of the abstract 
realm and making it a concrete 
thing. 

Security Mutual, for instance, in 
its “Guarantor Plan,” not only util- 
izes a maze of midget sample 
checks, but takes pains to perforate 
the leaflet so the agent can at will 
tear out several sample checks and 
place them on the desk in front of 
the prospect, a procedure that has 
considerable dramatic value. 

Another adaptation of the visu- 
alized-money idea is used by the 
same company in its Bank Book 
Sale, a sales talk accompanied by 
a modest-appearing booklet simul- 
ating the appearance of an ordi- 
nary bank book. 

Bank-book effect plus checks ap- 
peal is found in Acacia Mutual’s 
“Your Retirement Income.” Here, a 
facsimile check for $100 protrudes 
out of the top and bottom of a 
bank book whose messages is built 
around the two slogans, “Retire- 
ment Year—the Best Years of Your 
Life,’ and the closer, “Start Your 
Retirement Income Now—It Never 
Will Be So Easy Again.” 

Simplicity 

Occasionally, an ultra-simple 
thought carries a real punch. Case 
in point is that of The Travelers’ 
three-by-six card, carrying the 
brief statement over the signature 
of Vice-President Howard: “I be- 
lieve that The Travelers Triple Pro- 
tection Contract is the world’s 
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Striking graphic argument in a Mutual Life 
of New York folder, featuring key men 
insurance 


greatest life insurance purchase on 
the market today.” Making due al- 
lowance for “natural enthusiasm,” 
the very simplicity of the state- 
ment, even though it is a strong 
one, gives it a certain weight while 
the signature of the vice-president 
imbues it with authority. 

Similar simplicity—and force— 
is achieved by Jefferson Standard’s 
“It’s Nice to Receive a Regular In- 
come.” 

Girard Life strives for, and at- 
tains, extreme clarity through ex- 
treme simplicity in its three-panel- 
led, “When Your Money Goes to 
Market, You Get—.” The first panel, 
headed Gain, discusses “Age 35”; 
second panel, headed Security, 
“During This Time”; and the third 
panel, headed Independence, “At 
Age 65.” Brief, simple, logical! 
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Combining both novelty and sim- 


plicity, is an unusual booklet of 
Provident Mutual. Under the title 
“That Is Gold Which Is Worth 
Gold,” it is printed in inks to 
simulate brass, silver and gold. First 
spread: “To a young man or woman, 
money is as brass.” Second spread: 
“To a middle-aged person, money 
is as silver;” Third spread: “While 
to an old man or woman, money is 
as gold.” The booklet concludes, 
under the heading, “Gold, Indeed,” 
that “money is of greatest worth 
when needed most.” 


Cost Portrayal 
Promoting Provident Mutual’s 
Protector, an attractive leaflet of 
the same title uses graphs to tell 
the story of premium payments. 


Economy Appeal 

Six circulars, of standard setup 
and appearance, are used by Con- 
tinental Assurance in presenting six 
forms of life insurance which serve 
most individual and family needs. 
These were originally produced as 
a campaign to be mailed to the 
same list of prospects at intervals 
of ‘approximately 60 days. The 
pieces attempt to dispel the idea 
that life insurance is expensive and 
to present it as a means of accom- 
plishing a definite financial objec- 
tive, putting it on the same plane 
as other purchases by showing 
what you get for how much. The 
percentage of replies varies accord- 
ing to the experience of the agency 
in using direct mail and building 
proper lists, but averages just un- 

(Continued on page 53) 





Power-packed is the phrase used by one agent in describing the latest addi- 


tion, pictured above, to the Reliance Life's portfolio of sales stimulators. 
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N the American system of free 
enterprise, as it is supposed to 
operate, the individual business 


enterprise seeks profits in open 
competition with others and at the 
risk of incurring losses. In such 
a system business profits over and 
above mere interest on invested 
capital are a reward for risk. Pri- 
vate initiative is allowed a wide 
latitude for venture with new ideas, 
new processes and new products. 
The right to venture implies the 
risk of loss as well as the opportun- 
ity to succeed. This chance-taking 
is at the root of a free enterprise 
system. Risk and uncertainty are 
the price we pay for the sight to 
exercise our talents freely. To 
eliminate individual risk as a basic 
factor in economic life would mean 
to substitute a controlled ecenomy 
for the freedom we have tradition- 
ally wanted. 

There are businessmen who, al- 
though professing belief in a free 
enterprise system, actually do not 
want one. These men want to 
eliminate risk from the market by 
private restrictive agreements which 
guarantee them against the dis- 
comforts of competition. They 
want to fix prices at non-competi- 
tive levels. They want to create arti- 
ficial scarcities through restrictions 
on production. They want to divide 
markets with their competitors in 
order to create private monopoly 
domains in which competition will 
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Sy Wendel Serge 


Assistant Attorney General of the United States 


be non-existent. They want to sup- 
press new products and processes 
which will render obsclete and su- 
persede the old. 

Basically these attempts to elim- 
inate competition from the produc- 
tion and distribution of goods are 
attempts by collective action to 
build a protective wall around the 
status quo. They are attempts to 
gain an artificial security against 
the potential threat of more effcient 
competitors. They are attempts to 
screen out risk by the substitution 
of monopoly control. 


Another method of seeking the 
same result is to have government 
impose and enforce a non-competi- 
tive, monopolistic organization of 
industry. Thus, in some quarters it 
is argued that there are industries 
which should be subject to perm- 
anent government regulation as to 
production and marketing quotas, 
sales, the adoption of new tech- 
nologies, and like matters. 

In support of such a view, it is 
suggested that competition no longer 
works as a regulator of the market; 
that overproduction and a flood of 
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cheap goods threatens industrial 
destruction unless something is 
done; that the solution is over-all 
government regulation, with pro- 
duction, distribution and prices sta- 
bilized at levels determined by gov- 
ernment authority to be in the pub- 
lic interest. The notion seems to be 
that risk should be eliminated by 
the establishment of widespread 
regimentation of industry. Such 
arguments do not come from crack- 
pots and long-haired theorists alone. 
I have heard them from respectable 
business men who seem to despair 
of making the private enterprise 
system work in the complicated 
modern world. 

To my way of thinking, those 
who want to substitute regimenta- 
tion for enterprise and risk are all 
wrong, irrespective of whether they 
would accomplish their end by 
private agreements to restrain trade 
and monopolize or by government 
controls. Both roads lead to fas- 
cism. Private monopoly in time 
creates the necessity for a greater 
measure of government regulation. 
And effective government regula- 
tion of production, distribution and 
price would call for a plenitude of 
government power not consistent 
with democratic political institu- 
tions. Whether you seek protection 
from the risks of competition by 
private or government regimenta- 
tion you will probably wind up 
with a full measure of the latter, 
or at least a blending of the two. 

I think we shall be better off with 
a maximum of healthy competition 
in this country. I mean competition 
that is fair and honest but which is 
not afraid to venture with new 
ideas for serving the people’s needs 
and which is willing to risk volume 
production at lower prices. 

Now I have referred to the will- 
ingness to assume risk as funda- 
mental in a free enterprise economy. 
Does that mean that all risks of all 
kinds must be endured without any 
attempt at mitigation? Not at all. 
There are many kinds of risk 
against which individuals, corpo- 
rations and society itself can and 
should provide protection and 
where protection is in no sense in- 
compatible with free enterprise. 
Protection against the risks of 
death, accident, sickness, fire, storm, 
shipwreck and other acts of God 
not only is consistent with economic 
freedom but actually promotes it. 

By being able through insurance 
to eliminate these and other for- 
tuitious risks, men can concentrate 
their energies and capital upon the 
creative work of the world. To 





illustrate it simply, if a small busi- 
nessman can make provision for his 
family through life insurance, he is 
then enabled to risk his small sav- 
ings in expanding his _ business. 
Without insurance he would prob- 
ably feel compelled to invest his 
small savings at the going rate of 
interest in something having a min- 
imum of risk, or to hoard them. 
Again, if it were not for fire insur- 
ance many businesses, the victims 
of fire loss, would be ruined finan- 
cially and thus would be unable to 
make their individual contributions 
to an expanding economy. 

Both in origin and in operation 
the principle of insurance is both 
compatible with and promotive of 
the objectives of a free enterprise 
economy. But in our proper zeal 
to lessen the impact of those risks 
of life against which insurance can 
be written, we must not lose sight 
of the fact that our free enterprise 
system requires a constant willing- 
ness to accept competitive business 
risks, if we are to have an expand- 
ing economy. Otherwise our econ- 
omy would become static because 
of our unwillingness to venture. 

Insurance might properly be 
viewed as an approved mechanism 
for minimizing the fortuitous risks 
of life so that man’s energies will 
be more free to assume other risks 
in adventurous grappling with those 
problems which he has a chance to 
solve. If we did not have insur- 
ance, we probably would not be 
able to maintain a private competi- 
tive system. Individuals would 
hardly be able under modern con- 
ditions to risk their capital on new 
business ventures, if they were not 
able to pool with others through 
insurance their risks of accident 
and disaster. Consequently, it should 
be emphasized that insurance is a 
system of calculated risk, and as 
such it is a constructive corollary 
to enterprise. Insurance is not de- 
signed to displace enterprise, but 
to assist it. 

The Sherman Antitrust Act is a 
legislative expression of the phi- 
losophy of free enterprise. It pro- 
vides that no artificial restraints 
shall be imposed upon the market. 
It involves no plan of government 
regulation or control of business. 
Indeed, its purpose is quite the 
opposite, since it contemplates a 
minimum of government regulation. 
Under the antitrust laws, business- 
men are free to make individual 
decisions regarding the conduct of 
their own businesses. Freedom of 
enterprise is protected against those 
who would hamper the operation of 





the market and prevent free access 
to the market. An antitrust suit 
is not an attack on business or a 
contest between government and 
business. It is rather a dramatiza- 
tion of the conflict between those 
businessmen who wish to operate 
in a free market and those who 
desire a privately controlled market. 


Two years have passed since the 
Supreme Court handed down its de- 
cision in the South-Eastern Under- 
writers Association case and caused 
the insurance industry to engage 
in some intensive soul-searching. 
Although characterized by some as 
“precedent smashing,’ the decision 
was the inevitable result of the 
growth and development of the in- 
surance ‘business. Keeping pace 
with the organized commerce of 
our time, the insurance industry 
has lost most of its local aspect 
and has become more and more a 
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national concern. As the Supreme 


Court pointed out: 

“Perhaps no modern commercial 
enterprise directly affects so many 
people in all walks of life as does 
the insurance business. Insurance 
touches the home, the family, and 
the occupation or business of almost 
every person in the United States. 

“This business is not separated 
into 48 distinct territorial compart- 
ments which function in isolation 
from each other. Interrelationship, 
interdependence, and integration of 
activities in all States in which they 
operate are practical aspects of the 
insurance companies’ methods of 
doing business.” 


And, I remind you, the insurance 
companies themselves had for years 
vigorously maintained that they 
were in interstate commerce. This 
contention was often made in con- 
testing the validity of state regu- 
latory or taxing laws. 

In Paul v. Virginia, decided by 
the Supreme Court in 1869, it was 
held that a Virginia statute, which 
regulated foreign insurance com- 
panies, did not offend the Com- 
merce Clause of the Constitution 
because “issuing a policy of insur- 
ance is not a transaction of com- 
merce.” In subsequent cases this 
statement was repeated and broad- 
ened. But until the South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association case, the 
Court never had before it any case 
involving application of a Federal 
statute to the business of insurance. 
In that case we took the position, 
which the Court adopted, that Paul 
v. Virginia was not authority for 
the proposition that insurance was 
not subject to Federal regulation 
under the commerce clause of the 
Constitution, and that the Sherman 
Act by its terms was all-inclusive 
and applied to all business that was 
commerce within the meaning of 
the commerce clause. 

No purpose would be served in 
attempting now to restate the legal 
arguments. It is now settled that 
the business of insurance conducted 
across State lines is interstate com- 
merce. 

But even before the South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association 
case was decided, a movement had 
been initiated to obtain for insur- 
ance legislative exemption from 
the Sherman Act. A smoke-screen 
of misrepresentation about the 
motives of the Department of 
Justice was cast about the basic 
issues. Bitter controversy raged 
in the ‘press concerning the impli- 
cations of declaring insurance to 
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be interstate commerce. False 
prophets darkly predicted that the 
holding would mean chaos in the 
industry, that it was a step toward 
socialization, that it would over- 
turn State regulation and taxation 
of the insurance business, and that 
the American agency system was 
doomed. 

Finally, Congress passed Public 
Law 15—the McCarran Act—grant- 
ing a period of moratorium from 
the application of the antitrust laws 
and affirming the principle of state 
regulation. Now, in a_ calmer 
atmosphere brought about by the 
passage of time, it may be well to 
comment on the record and to 
venture some remarks regarding 
the future. 

I think it has become abundantly 
clear by now that the action of the 
Department in proceeding against 
restrictive practices in the insur- 
ance business was not motivated by 
any desire to bring about Federal 
regulation, or to socialize the in- 
dustry. Our position with respect 
to Federal regulation has been con- 
sistently stated from the outset. 
We have no program for Federal 
regulation. Furthermore, I can 
state that I have not seen or heard 
of any program for Federal regula- 
tion suggested by any other govern- 
ment agency. The allegations re- 
garding a move to socialize the in- 
dustry or to manipulate its finan- 
cial reserves were the worst sort of 
misrepresentations. They were dis- 
tortions of fact—an effort to con- 
fuse the issues. 


The “chaos” that was predicted 
has failed to materialize. If you 
suggest that the chaos predicted 


was the overturning of our de- 
veloped and accepted system of 
State regulation, and that Public 
Law 15 averted the disaster, I 
answer by referring you to the case 








of Robertson v. The People of the 
State of California, just decided by 
the Supreme Court on June 3. Mr 
Justice Rutledge, speaking for 4 
unanimous court, sustained the 
principle of state regulation of in. 
surance under the police power of 
the States without relying upon the 
McCarran Act. You will recall that 
we took this very position in oy 
arguments in the South-Eastern; 
Underwriters Association case. We 
there asserted that the apriication 
of the Sherman Act in no way 
interfered with the application of 
reasonable State regulation. 







Parenthetically, it is interesting 
to note the similarity between the 
Robertson case and the historic 


case of Paul v. Virginia. The facts 
present a startling parallel. Both 
cases were attacks by insurance 


companies on State regulatory laws 
upon the ground that the State 
laws were regulations of interstate 
commerce forbidden by the com- 
merce clause of the Federal Con- 
stitution. The result in both cases 
was the same—the State laws were 
upheld—although the rationale of 
the cases differed in some respects. 
So it is clear that the South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association case hold- 
ing the insurance business to be 
in interstate commerce has not had 
the affect of invalidating reasonable 
and non-discriminatory State regu- 
lation. 

One field in which the McCarran 
Act has had a more direct effect 
is in regard to State taxation of 
the business of insurance. While 
the South-Eastern Underwriters 
Association case was not concerned 
with State taxation, the decision 


that insurance was commerce had 
the effect of raising questions about 
the propriety of various types of 
taxation upon the business of out- 
companies. 


of-state insurance 
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These, too, have just been answered 
by the Supreme Court in Prudential 
Insurance Co. v. Benjamin, decided 
on the same day as the Robertson 
case. The Prudential case makes it 
clear that the McCarran Act will 
serve as a general protection to 
State taxing systems. There is, 
however, language in the opinion 
indicating that the same _ result 
might have been reached in the 
absence of the McCarran Act. 

The most significant phase of the 
jnter-action of the South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association decision 
and the McCarran Act, however, is 
the fact that the enactment of this 
statute terminated a bitter struggle 
by some elements of the business 
to remove insurance wholly from 
the rules of the free enterprise 
system. Instead of attaining this 
result, Congress granted an oppor- 
tunity to the business and to the 
States to demonstrate how free 
enterprise in the insurance business 
can be preserved subject to state 
controls designed to protect the 
public interest. The act was not 
an invitation to continue a system 
of private regimentation under a 
cloak of State protection. Nor was 
it a declaration that the States 
could establish islands of immunity 
from the anti-trust laws for the 
furtherance of private group inter- 
ests. 

What the McCarran Act does is 
to declare a moratorium on the 
application of the anti-trust laws 
to the business of insurance until 
January 1, 1948. But Section 2 (b) 
of the Act provides: 

“No Act of Congress shall be con- 
strued to invalidate, impair, or 
supersede any law enacted by any 
State for the purpose of regulating 
the business of insurance, or which 
imposes a fee or tax upon such 
business, unless such Act specific- 


ally relates to the business of in- 


surance: Provided, That after Jan- 
uary 1, 1948, the Act of July 2, 
1890, as amended, known as the 


Sherman Act, and the Act of Octo- 
ber 15, 1914, as amended, known as 
the Clayton Act, and the Act of 
September 26, 1914, known as the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, as 
amended, shall be applicable to the 
business of mmsurance to the extent 
that such business is not regulated 
by State law.” 

Thus Congress declared that no 
act of Congress shall be construed 
to invalidate State regulatory or 
tax laws unless it expressly relates 
to insurance, and that after January 
1, 1948, the anti-trust laws shall 
apply to the business of insurance 
to the extent that such business is 
not regulated by State law. 

A narrow legalistic approach to 
the interpretation of the McCarran 
Act will defeat its own ends. In- 
surance companies are not thereby 
to be permitted to make contracts 
and agreements in restraint of 
trade, to monopolize or attempt to 
monopolize interstate commerce, or 
otherwise to engage in restrictive 
practices. 

The States have the opportunity 
to re-examine and_ re-constitute 
their regulatory laws for _ the 
orderly correction of abuses which 
have existed in the insurance busi- 
ness. Fairness, efficiency and the 
preservation of competitive oppor- 
tunity should be the criteria. If the 
attempt fails, the answer must lie 
with Congress and the Courts. 


The most discussed issue at the 
moment is the regulation of rates 
and rate-making. It is argued that 
cooperative rate-making, illegal 
under the Sherman Act, is neces- 
sary. Three reasons prominently 
advanced for this conclusion are: 

First: It is necessary to use the 


“In cooperation with government, industry 


must work to perpetuate a free economy. 


Wise leadership is essential. 


For, if our present 


system fails, if free enterprise 


becomes a sham and not a reality, if private 


groups abuse their privileges—then industry will 


have taken a step toward public control— 


from which there may be no returning.” 





combined past experience of all 
companies to determine future loss 
probabilities. 

Second: Competition in rates re- 
sults in discrimination among pur- 
chasers of insurance. 

Third: Competition in rates will 
imperil the financial stability of the 
industry. 

The need for combining the 
experience of all companies for 
rate-making purposes is reasonably 
clear. But other factors enter a 
rate in addition to what might be 
termed “pure cost” based on past 
experience. Administrative ex- 
pense, acquisition cost and profit 
are also included in any final rate. 
Under a system of agreed rates, 
rates must be weighted in favor 
of the least efficient operator. 
Although each company should per- 
haps use the same factors and 
tables, it does not necessarily fol- 
low that all should use the same 
final rate—which includes other 
costs. The latter are not uniform 
for all companies. The need to 
make use of common experience, 
or even to use a basic rate floor 
derived from such _ experience, 
does not necessitate depriving the 
public of the benefits of competi- 
tion. I am sure that a plan for per- 
mitting the fullest use of common 
experience while preserving com- 
petition could be worked out with- 
in the framework of the Sherman 
Act. 

Discrimination among purchasers 
of insurance similarly situated is 
undoubtedly unfair and _  uneco- 
nomic. But most of the States 
have long prohibited such discrimi- 
nation. The Sherman Act does not 
prevent each company from charg- 
ing its own patrons uniform prices. 
Indeed, the Clayton Act as amended 
by the Robinson-Patman Act actu- 
ally forbids price discrimination 
among customers in interstate com- 
merce. So State laws enjoining 
discrimination are entirely con- 
sistent with the Federal laws. But 
the elimination of discrimination 
among customers does not require 
agreement between insurance com- 
panies upon final rates. 

The argument that competition in 
rates would injure the financial 
stability of the industry overlooks 
the vast body of existing State 
regulation designed to guard against 
insolvency. There are regulations 
regarding minimum capital, ade- 
quate reserves, deposit of security 
funds, reinsurance types of security 
investment, and periodic examina- 


(Continued on page 50) 
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pattern of life underwriting 


is as definite as the pattern 


of work on an assembly line . 


The established producer, who will 


adopt this pattern, soon 


will find himself running on 


his underwriting and greatly 


increase his production 


and usefulness, declares the 


author of this article, 


who long has been an outstanding 


figure in life circles 


T IS apparent that we are in a 

period of the greatest opportu- 

nity that life underwriting and 
life insurance have ever enjoyed. 
In the first place, never before has 
life insurance meant more to our 
national well-being, and never be- 
fore has life insurance enjoyed the 
prestige which it has today. There 
are many other unparalled op- 
portunities: the unprecedented 
amount of liquid assets; the desire 
on the part of individuals, families 
and businesses for future financial 
security; opportunities presented by 
Social Security benefits; National 
Service life insurance; and the 
recognition on the part of the pub- 
lic that life insurance has now be- 
come an economic necessity. How- 
ever, I believe our greatest oppor- 
tunity grows out of the fact that we 
now have a definite blueprint of 
the life underwriting task. 

A few years ago a critic of life in- 
surance salesmen voiced the crit- 
icism that what the life insurance 
business needed was more “unin- 
spired salesmanship.” What he was 
calling attention to was the failure 
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“We now know that the 
















of most life underwriters to work 
along clearly defined lines as other 
men work at their tasks, making 
habits of required activities and pro- 
cedures. Those of us who have been 
in the business for some time have 
seen many highly efficient salesmen 
fail in life underwriting because 
they either did not know the pat- 
tern or else they did not follow it. 
We now know that the pattern of 
life underwriting is as definite as 
the pattern of work on an assembly 
line, or the farmer’s pattern of work 
in the conduct of his farm. It seems 
to me that at this time, when the 
public has such unprecedented 
amounts of liquid savings, and such 
an inadequate supply of consumer 
goods, we should take stock of our- 
selves to see that we do not get 
into slipshod, planless methods of 
work by reason of this ready mar- 
ket. Now is the time to form sound 
life underwriting habits, and the 
life underwriter who so organizes 
himself, as to form the habit of 
working along scientific lines, will 
find himself ready for any adverse 
turn in our economic conditions. 


There is now a science of life un- 


derwriting. Scientific life under- 
writing simply follows the course 
that successful underwriters have 
charted out of their practice in the 
field, their pooling of experience 
and knowledge, and the organiza- 
tion of that knowledge. Scientific 
life underwriting is planned life 
underwriting, for while these plans 
may vary in detail, successful life 
insurance men and women are those 
who plan their study, their field 
operations, their business controls, 
personal finances, and their social 
and civic activities. 

Planned life underwriting con- 
cerns itself with efficiently render- 
ing the services the public needs, 
wants, and will support. These 
needs may be briefly summarized 
as follows: people need to have 
their attention directed to: 


(1) The problem of future finan- 
cial security. 

(2) The nature of their basic 
financial problems: 

(3) Setting up specific financial 
objectives in terms of dollars for 
future delivery. 
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(4) The amount and kind of life 
insurance contracts best suited to 
their needs and financial ability. 

(5) Acquiring life insurance in 
time. 

(6) The contract with the proper 
beneficiary and settlement options. 

(7) Building life insurance into 
a complete program, and in inte- 
grating it with the remainder of the 
estate, and with the Social Security 
benefits. 

(8) What the complete protection 
program will do—and what it will 
not do! 

(9) Keeping their life insurance 
in force. 

(10) Keeping from’ wastefully 
handling their life insurance. 

(11) Keeping the life insurance 
adjusted to the changing family 
needs. 

(12) There is need for services 
after the death of the policyholder 
to see that his beneficiaries receive 
the maximum benefits. 

These 12 essential services needed 
by the public give us the blueprint 


for our planned activities, which I 
like to divide into three general 
classifications, “Prospecting,” ‘“Sell- 
ing,” and “Service-after-the-Sale.” 
These three are all services we must 
render the public to accomplish the 
12 things needed, if the maximum 
benefit from life insurance is to be 
realized. 

We may say that these three 
services constitute the trinity of life 
underwriting, because they are 
three in one, and one in three. If 
we follow sound plans of operation 
for each of these three activities 
with a view to rendering the max- 
imum service to our communities, 
our production and income will take 
care of themselves. The names we 
give to these three activities are 
old, but those who follow planned 
life underwriting give a connota- 
tion or meaning to each of these 
operations that is new, vital, em- 
phatic and stimulating, because they 
keep uppermost in their thinking, 
and in their purposes, that these 
activities are designed to help peo- 
ple to see and solve their basic 
financial problems. 





It is most important in planned 
underwriting to keep in mind the 
services we are rendering rather 
than the sales we must make in 
order to earn a living. In planned 
life underwriting, therefore, every 
activity is a service activity and 
justifies itself on the basis of actual 
benefits rendered the public. These 
activities may be defined as follows: 


(1) Prospecting: All services ren- 
dered to prospects before they buy. 

(2) Selling: All services rendered 
through selling procedures. 


(3) After-the-Sale Services: All 
services rendered to clients on life 
insurance already in force. 


A careful checkup of our practice 
in the field will disclose that we 
have often failed because we have 
rendered only one type of service 
instead of engaging in all three. 

We shall find in some cases that 
we failed because the only service 
rendered has been an attempt to 
sell, while we have neglected thor- 
ough prospecting and service en- 
deavors. We shall also find that, 
in some cases, we put all the em- 
phasis on the servicing of life in- 
surance already in force, and failed 
to follow through with the proper 
effort on selling new insurance 
which we knew the prospect needed 
and could buy. In a few excep- 
tional cases, we may find that we 
did a thorough job of prospecting, 
but failed to follow through on 
service and selling. 

To succeed in the practice of life 
underwriting requires, first of all, 
that we engage in the three-fold 
underwriting activities. However, 
each of these activities must be 
carefully planned and correlated, 
and skilled life underwriters find 
they follow five sets of activities in 
rendering these services. These five 
procedures may be called essential 
steps in the practice of life under- 
writing. These steps should be 
carefully understood, and to be suc- 
cessful in our field practice, they 
must be developed into habits, and 
become integrated into our person- 
ality and character. The best way 
to determine what they are is to 
take any sale that we have made 
and trace it from the beginning to 
the securing of the check for the 
premium. As an illustration, let 
me take at random two recent cases 
with which I am acquainted. 

The first is a business insurance 
case that has just been closed for 
$45,000, resulting in a very attrac- 
tive commission to the life under- 
writer, and the securing of three 
new clients and several referred 
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prospects. The following are the 
steps that led to its successful cul- 
mination: 

Step No. 1—The life underwriter 
secured the name of a new business 
firm from one of his policyholders, 
and a ’phone call to the president 
of the new company recommending 
the services of this underwriter. 


Step No. 2—The life underwriter 
wrote a letter to the prospect stat- 
ing that he would call for the pur- 
pose of offering his services in con- 
nection with a business life insur- 
ance program, and enclosing a piece 
of literature. 

Step No. 3—The underwriter made 
an appointment by telephone and 
called on the prospect. On this first 
call he secured the essential facts, 
making no attempt to sell, but se- 
curing an appointment for a later 
interview. 

Sept No. 4—This step required 
two interviews. The first was a 
first planned interview presenta- 
tion, which aroused considerable in- 
terest, but since one of the part- 
ners was out of town, no decision 
was made. 

On the second planned sales in- 





: 
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terview the sale was made for $45,- 
000 of business insurance on the 
three leading men of the firm, with 
a settlement for the first annual 
premium. 

Step No. 5—Delivery of the poli- 
cies, which were presented in a neat 
policy wallet, with a simple brief 
outlining the various features of 
the insurance, including ownership 
and beneficiary arrangements. At 
the same time the life underwriter 
replanned the program for each of 





twenty-payment life with soma 
good company. She explained t 
her client that she would be glad 
to render life underwriting service 
to the young man, but that she 
would recommend, of course, that 
he keep his Government life jn. 
surance. 

Step No. 2—The life underwriter 
wrote to the young man, sending 
him a booklet on National Service 
Life Insurance, and also a little 
booklet called, “Life Insurance Dol- 
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After-Sale Service 
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. ance as ideal solu- 
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1. Attempt to sell 
on first call. 
(see step 3) 

2. First planned 
interview 

3. Second planned 
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Step 1 depends on Step 5 

The life underwriter tho ren- 
ders after-sale service will 
find rich rewards in referred 
prospects. 








the partners, and secured the names 
of two new prospects. 

The second case resulted in the 
sale of $13,000 new insurance, the 
retention of $10,000 National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance, and the securing 
of new referred prospects. 

Step No. 1—In this case the first 
step was the securing by the life 
underwriter of the name of a young 
man, and a recommendation of her 
services to him. She was told that 
the young man was thinking of 
dropping his Government life in- 
surance and buying $5,000 of 


lars in Action,” published by the 
C. L. U. Chapter of Philadelphia, 
Pa., and offering him her services. 

Steps No. 3 and No. 4—The un- 
derwriter made an appointment by 
telephone and called on the young 
man, securing all the facts and pre- 
senting on the first interview an in- 
surance plan to help him attain his 
family objectives, since she found 
that he was married, was the father 
of one child, and was expecting the 
birth of another. She got him to 
set a definite objective for the fam- 
ily income payment, and for the 
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and 
showed him that in addition to the 


life of the wife thereafter, 
Government life insurance which 
he should keep and put on a life 
income basis, he needed $13,000 ad- 
ditional insurance to attain his ob- 
jectives. She wrote the application 
for this amount and took settlement 
for the case. 

Step No. 5—This step was the 
servicing of the insurance already 
in force by helping the young man 
with his Government life insurance 
and two other policies which he 
owned, working all of his insurance 
into a program and leaving with 
him for his guidance, and the guid- 
ance of his family, a simple record 
of what the complete protection 
program would do. 

If we are to attain our greatest 
usefulness, and realize our maxi- 
mum earnings, we shall find that 
it will pay us to carefully follow 
each of these essential steps in the 
practice of life underwriting. These 
Steps are illustrated by the accom- 
panying Chart No. 1. 

As will be seen from the chart 
and the two case illustrations, we 
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Valuation of bctiuities 


A table to guide the underwriter who wants to set up a 
capital account and pay himself a weekly salary based on 


his combined weekly efforts: 


The Six Essentia! Steps 


1. Referred lead prospect .. 


The first call 


The fact-finding interview 


First planned program closing interview 


Second planned program closing interview 


eecoeo Beene eos 6 66086 3 2S 
“ee ee eee eese 


COC ECHO 4B EHEC CO 6 HE EES 


Sees Ce CRS OAS SD CeO SS 


2 
3 
4. Attempt to sell on first interview 
5 
6 


Conservative Value 
$.50 


rh6.6 2 6 e ee 6 6 Oe < 


The beginning life underwriter may adopt the activity valu- 
ations above or, better still, ask his general agent or company 


to suggest a set of fees. 


The seasoned life underwriter, too, 


might use the valuations listed above as a starting point—until 
he has determined by actual field work what these activities 
are worth to him as an individual. 


ALUM A 


get our best prospects from satis- 
fied clients, and we secure satis- 
fied clients by rendering good 
service before the sale, by selling 
scientifically, and by giving 
conscientious after-sale service. 
Though Step No. 5 ena®les us to 
make Step No. 1, we earn our com- 
pensation from all five sets of 
activities. However, for practical 
purposes, it has been found through 
careful research that we get paid 
for attempting six things, though 
of course this does not mean that 
we are to make six calls or inter- 
views, since several attempts can 
be made in one interview. 

Many companies are introducing 
advance and salary plans that are 
based on payment for these six 
essential activities, and after a good 
deal of experience and thought, I 
have come to the conclusion that 
any underwriter who has not 
acquired the habit of taking these 
same steps should put himself on 
some such salary basis, paying him- 
self for what he does in the way 
of these six endeavors. The estab- 


lished agent who works out this 


sort of plan will soon find himself 
running on a program that will 
revolutionize his life underwriting 


and greatly increase his produc- 
tion and usefulness. 
As to the valuation of each 


activity, the ideal plan for the life 
underwriter would be to keep 
records over a long enough period 
to enable him to know what each 
activity is worth. 

For the new agent entering the 
business some companies have pre- 
pared valuations based upon care- 
fully tested records, and these com- 
panies are prepared to pay actual 
weekly fees for the activities per- 
formed. One very important factor 
to keep in mind is that the various 
activities are worth their fees only 
if performed in proper balance. 
For example, the desired produc- 
tion will never result, and hence 
the fees for activities will never 
be earned, if the agent becomes 
top-heavy in calls and fact-finding 
interviews and light in closing 
interviews. A good rule to follow 
is that not more than 60% of 
activity fees should be derived 
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from prospecting calls and fact- 
finding interviews in any one week. 

Of course there are many life 
underwriters who are already fol- 
lowing these essential steps, and 
taking enough of them, to insure 
their maximum success. If the 
reader of this article feels that he 
is not following this plan thorough- 
ly, I believe it would pay him to 
consider setting up a _ capital 
account, and after determining by 
a carefully calculated budget what 
his weekly salary must be, pay 
himself the set weekly salary each 
week during which the total valu- 
ation of these essential activities 
equals or exceeds the weekly salary. 


During those weeks that the total 
value of activities is less than the 
weekly salary, he should pay him- 
self no more than the actual total, 
and regardless of how high the 
total is above the set salary, he 
should limit his weekly drawing to 
the set amount. All first-year com- 
missions should be deposited to the 
capital account, and at the end of 








a six-month period, if the capital 
account should show an _ increase 
over the original amount, the under- 
writer might well invest this in- 
crease in prepaid premiums on his 
own life insurance, in bonds, or in 
an emergency savings fund. 

Due allowance should be made 
for at least three weeks’ vacation, 
and there are various methods by 
which this could be worked out. 

As I look back on my own ex- 
perience, and the experience of 
many life underwriters with whom 
I have been associated, I see that 
the most perilous thing in our 
business is that we consider the sale 
as the only activity for which we 
get paid. Many of us—probably 
the majority—have been looking 
upon renewal commissions as fur- 
ther payment for making the sale 
rather than for services after the 
sale. Many underwriters have 
failed in this business, and many 
others have achieved only mediocre 
success, as a result of this attitude. 
Those who are meeting with their 


MN 


Popular as a speaker, widely known as the author of many instructive 
and inspirational articles, Joseph L. McMillin has made a real contribu- 
tion to the business in his very practical book: “Prestige Building 


for Life Underwriters," which has 
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been published by Prentice-Hall. 
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maximum success are those who 
realize that the rewards of life 
underwriting have come because 
the necessary steps are taken. 

Talking with a group of life 
underwriters recently on this sub- 
ject, I was told by one of them that 
the plan seemed practical, but that 
the amount of effort required to 
carry out such a program, and keep 
the necessary records, appeared to 
him to be rather heavy. I readily 
agreed, because it has become my 
conviction that the life underwriter 
who does not spend from four to 
six hours a day in carefully planned 
activities, and from two to four 
hours in simple record keeping, 
systematic study, and in intelligent 
planning for interviews, will be 
unable to make a satisfactory liv- 
ing in our business. Also, a warn- 
ing should be given to the man 
who, though not fallowing this 
plan, is getting a sizeable amount 
of production now, because when 
the economic tables turn—as turn 
they will—he will likely find him- 
self unable to meet competition. 

Life underwriting in normal 
times requires titanic energy and 
stubborn courage. These qualities 
are impossible of attainment unless 
they grow out of vision and faith— 
faith in people, faith in life insur- 
ance and life underwriting, and 
faith in ourselves; unless they are 
nourished and refreshed by hope 
and genuine joy in our work, and 
unless they are continuously 
aroused and encouraged and sus- 
tained by our love for our job and 
our love for mankind. 

However, such faith and hope 
and love will be of little value for 
the underwriter unless he follows 
the scientific routine of essential 
activities. Also, to succeed, he 
must have organized ideas and 
organized talks to secure referred 
prospects, make appointments, sell 
his services on calls, and make 
effective fact-finding and sales in- 
terviews. Then too, he must keep 
in mind that these operations must 
not become routine and casual, but 
that they must be followed enthu- 
siastically and with determination— 
that prospects must be carefully 
selected, and continuous study for 
increased knowledge, and constant 
striving and practice for greater 
skills must ever accompany such a 
program, if it is to succeed. 

The life underwriter who follows 
these activities in the practice of 
his business will soon find himself 
established in an essential profes- 
sional service. In so doing he is 
insuring his success for today—and 
for tomorrow. 
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a story is told of a manufac- 
turer, who, upon discovering that 
one of the delicate machines in his 
plant was out of order, holding up 
production, hurriedly called the fac- 
tory that had made it, demanding 
immediate service. Promptly, a re- 
pairman arrived, and after carefully 
examining the disabled machine, 
tapped it in several places with a 
light instrument. In a few minutes, 
the machine was operating as 
smoothly and efficiently as before 
the breakdown. For this service, 
the manufacturer received a bill 
amounting to $101.00, which he con- 
sidered exorbitant, and returning 
it without payment, requested that 
the charges be itemized. The bill 
came back to him by return mail 
with the following explanation: 


For tapping the machine $ 1.00 
For kndwing where to tap 
100.00 


And so it is with the specialist in 
estate planning. He must be able 
not only to analyze the estate prob- 
lems of his clients, but he should 
also be proficient in arranging for 
the effective management of their 
personal and financial affairs—par- 
ticularly in relation to the future 
protection of their heirs and pos- 
sessions. 


WHO? 


There is one extremely important 
step, however, that must be taken 
before the analysis and planning 
processes can be undertaken, name- 
ly, the assembling of all available 
data which might have a bearing 
on the formulation of a sound and 
workable plan. Proficiency and 
thoroughness in estate planning is 
impossible unless this initial step is 
taken, and the scope of the infor- 
mation to be assembled is to be the 
subject of this article. 

Naturally, it is most important to 
know who is to be taken into con- 
sideration in the formulation of the 
estate plan, but merely knowing 
who the parties are is not going to 
be of much value. It is almost as 
essential to have complete data con- 
cerning them as it is to assemble 
the information applicable to the 
estate owner himself. 

Such persons usually include the 
estate owner, his or her spouse, the 
ascendants and descendants, as well 
as other relatives and friends, and 
it is important to at least know 
their names, relationships, resi- 


dences, dates of birth, and as much 
additional information as is avail- 











Who and what are vital questions 


in the meticulous rounding up of every 


minute detail which might have an 


important effect on the formulation 


of a sound and workable estate plan 


The Spectator Stal, Study 


able concerning each of them. The 
following factors are generally help- 
ful in analyzing estate problems: 
(1) Business Ability: In some 
cases, it will be found that the wife 
of the estate owner is quite profi- 
cient in business matters; in other 
cases, that she is a most careful 
spender, but a poor investor; while, 
in still other cases, that she has no 
ability, experience or interest what- 
soever along these lines. Some 
children show signs of being thrifty 
and capable managers, while others 
have developed traits of wasteful- 
ness and unreliability. Information 
of this character is extremely useful 
in arriving at a decision as to the 
advisability of making outright 
gifts during lifetime and whether 


gifts and devises should be pro- 
tected by means of trusteeships. 
(2) Co-operation of Family Mem- 
bers: In some families, the husband 
and wife openly and frankly discuss 
their personal and financial affairs, 
occasionally even in the presence 
of their children; but in other fam- 
ily groups, such confidence and co- 
operation is lacking. One estate 
owner, commenting on a proposed 
plan which concerned the distribu- 
tion of a portion of his assets among 
members of his family during his 
lifetime, stated that, if he were to 
give his wife any of his property, 
he would not be able to live with 
her. Of course, this is an exagger- 
ated example, but it clearly indi- 
cates the absence of any co-opera- 
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tive effort in some families, and is 
an important factor to be consid- 
ered when making suggestions to an 
estate owner as to proposed changes 
in his present program. 

(3) Dependency: If the parents 
or grandparents of the estate owner 
or spouse are living, it should be 
determined whether they are de- 
pendent or receive their support 
from some other source. It is also 
quite common to find a dependent 
relative, who, because of some phy- 
sical or mental infirmity requires 
special consideration, treatment or 
protection. There may be a son or 
daughter who has definitely decided 
to enter some professional or wel- 
fare field, and who may need addi- 
tional financial assistance for at 
least a period of time. Complete 
details of all such dependencies 
will aid the estate planner in work- 
ing out a more comprehensive and 
satisfactory program. 


(4) In-Laws: The estate owner 
may have children who are married. 
In this case, it is important to de- 
termine whether any provision is 
desired for the son-in-law or 
daughter-in-law, often known as 
the “forgotten husband” or “for- 
gotten wife.” Of course, it is quite 
natural for the average estate owner 
to think primarily in terms of blood 
relationship only, that is, to provide 
for the distribution of his property 
to his children and grandchildren, 
his brothers and sisters, or his 
nephews and nieces, but when con- 
fronted with the question: “How 


would you feel, if your parents 
should tie up their estates so that 
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you could never dispose of any por- 
tion of your share thereof, espe- 
cially to your wife or husband?”’— 
most sons and daughters would not 
think very favorably of such an 
arrangement. 

(5) Other details: There are many 
other factors regarding who is to 
to be taken into consideration in 
the estate plan, which may be of 
more or less importance according 
to the circumstances surrounding 
each case. 

(a) Are there any divorce or 
settlement agreements which might 
complicate the picture? 

(b) Are there any adopted chil- 
dren who might require special 
consideration? 

(c) If minor children are includ- 
ed in the planning process, what 
provision should be made for the 
appointment of guardians? 

(d) Should provision be made 
for some close friend, for a faithful 
employee, or for some charitable, 
religious or educational purposes? 

It should be quite apparent that 
the best rule to follow is to obtain 
every bit of information available 
concerning each “who” to be in- 
cluded in the plan. While at the 
outset many of these details may 
seem quite trivial and remote, 
nevertheless, they often become ex- 
tremely important in the final prep- 
aration and presentation of a com- 
plete, well-rounded-out estate plan. 


WHAT? 

The “what” of an estate is rep- 
resented by the property and in- 
come. However, it is not sufficient 
merely to examine the owner’s 








financial statements. If possible, 
it is usually helpful to assemble 
the same information concerning 
the property and income of all the 
parties to be included in the plan, 
as well as complete details regard- 
ing the financial affairs of the es- 
tate owner himself. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of the 
members of the immediate family. 
Of course, it is apparent that in 
many instances, all of this detail 
will not be made available to the 
estate planner, and he must some- 
times proceed without it. How- 
ever, he should always strive to 
assemble as much of this helpful 
data as it is possible for him to 
obtain. 

Naturally, the structure’ and 
value of each and every estate will 
vary to a_ considerable extent, 
which makes it rather difficult to 
prepare a standard pattern to be 
followed strictly in all cases. The 
following items although not neces- 
sarily all-inclusive, may serve to 
indicate at least one method of ap- 
proaching the subject: 

(1) Cash: This item should in- 
clude all amounts in checking and 
savings accounts, as well as any 
substantial amount of cash not in 
the bank. It should be determined 
whether the total amount is a nor- 
mal figure. Sometimes it will be 
found that an abnormal amount of 
cash is being held for investment. 

(2) Bonds: This item should in- 
clude government, municipal and 
corporate issues, whether listed or 
not, and each issue should be sepa- 
rately covered. 

(3) Listed Stocks: This item 
should also include all issues sep- 
arately covered. 

(4) Other Business Interests: This 
item should include closely held 
stocks; interests in partnerships, sole 
proprietorships, joint ventures; and 
any other business arrangement or 
contract. Complete details concern- 
ing these business interests is an 
absolute necessity, a “must.” The 
estate analyist should carefully ex- 
amine all statements pertaining to 
the nature of the enterprise. He 
should know the percentages of 
ownership, the states in which the 
businesses are operated or incorpo- 
rated; the consequences of death or 
retirement of a stockholder, partner 
or associate; any restrictions as to 
the sale or transfer of ownership; 
and any other data which may be 
peculiar to the particular business 
arrangement. 

(5) Real Estate: This item should 
include residential, business and un- 
improved property; its location, 
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general description, annual upkeep, 
taxes, and the general trend of de- 
preciation or appreciation, if any. 

(6) Insurance: This item should 
include life, accident, fire and other 
general coverage, as well as any 
annuity contracts. 

(7) Trusts: This item should in- 
clude trust agreements created not 
only by the estate owner himself, 
but those created by others, in 
which he may have some interest. 

(8) Other Assets: It is often found 
that a considerable amount of other 
miscellaneous property is owned, 
some of which might be easily over- 
looked. This classification might 
include leaseholds, royalties, loans 
to others, and personal effects, auto- 
mobiles, boats, jewelry, antiques, 
works of art, stamp collections, and 
many other odd items, which in the 
aggregate might have a very sub- 
stantial value for tax purposes. 

(9) Potential Gifts and Inherit- 
ances: While the foregoing items 
cover generally the present hold- 
ings of the estate owner, neverthe- 
less, it would be well to determine 
whether he has any reason to ex- 
pect additional assets to come into 
his possession by way of gift or in- 
heritance. If so, these potential 
items should also be taken into con- 
sideration. Furthermore, any prop- 
erty over which the estate owner 
has or may have a power of ap- 
pointment should not be overlooked. 

Debts and Liabilities: As an off- 
set against the value of the assets 
of the estate, all debts and liabil- 
ities, determinate or contingent, 
should be listed. These items could 
include notes, mortgages, personal 
and business loans and endorse- 
ments, 

Income: All items of income, 
both earned and unearned, should 
be carefully noted. The following 
list may be helpful: (a) Salaries, 
wages and commissions, directors 
fees, and any other item of earned 
income; (b) Dividends, interest, an- 
nuities, royalties, partnership dis- 
tributions, and any other item of 
unearned income. 

It is quite essential that all in- 
come should be allocated as to 
source and its continuity noted. 
Furthermore, any pension, retire- 
ment or social security benefits 
which are, or will be available, 
should be taken into account. 

Documents: If possible all papers 
and documents concerning estate 
matters should be obtained for 
careful analysis. These include: 
(a) Income tax returns; (b) Gift 
tax returns; (c) Insurance and an- 
nuity contracts and policies; (d) 


Agreements and statements con- 
cerning any closely held stock, part- 
nership arrangement rt joint ven- 
ture; (e) Leases of reai estate; (f) 
Last will and testament; (g) Trust 
instruments; (h) Business agree- 
ments and contracts; (i) Divorce 
and settlement agreements; (j) 
Powers of attorney; (k) Any other 
important papers. 

Joint Ownership: If any property 
is held in joint ownership, it is 
quite important to determine all of 
the terms and conditions thereof, 
including the contributions of the 
joint owners. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES 


A few general principles should 
be kept in mind during the process 
of assembling the estate data. 

(1) The main reason for the 
preparation of an estate plan is to 
present the estate owner with prac- 
tical suggestions and recommenda- 
tions as to the most satisfactory 
manner of handling his affairs in 
order to accomplish his desired pur- 
poses. Hence, in addition to ob- 
taining complete information in re- 
gard to the parties concerned, their 
property and income, it is also quite 
essential that the estate planner in- 
quire as fully as possible into the 
life ambitions, special hopes and 
desires of his client. Most every- 








. What About That Policy?" 


one has a few extraordinary, or 
perhaps even odd, aspirations for 
themselves or for their loved ones 
and,” if it is possible to embrace 
these in a logical and practical 
estate plan, the interest of the client 
will be that much better served. 


(2) It should also be borne in 
mind that any plan prepared as of 
today may become impractical, even 
obsolete, as of tomorrow. This is 
due to the fact that some of the 
parties included in the arrange- 
ments may die prematurely; the 
value of the assets may increase or 
decrease to a considerable extent; 
the type of property comprising the 
estate may undergo a_ radical 
change; the income may vary from 
year to year; and many other 
changes could take place to entirely 
upset the purposes behind the plan. 
This does not mean that a casual 
analysis only should be made. On 
the other hand, it indicates the ne- 
cessity for very careful planning, 
much consideration being given to 
all possible future contingencies. 

(3) And, finally, the estate plan- 
ner must be careful not to inject his 
own personality into the picture. 
He is doing the planning for his 
client, and he should endeavor to 
the utmost to put himself in his 
client’s shoes—yes, even try to see 
things through the eyes of his client. 


= hyphen smth 
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Selling to Strangers 2 Simple When You 


UR local association had a 

speaker down from Chicago 

some time ago who is a great 
advocate of programming. He said 
he didn’t believe in a one-shot 
salesman. At the time I didn’t 
think too much about it, but the 
more I began to think it over, the 
more I realized that most of my 
sales are one-shot, that is, com- 
pleted in one interview. Many of 
them are double-barrelled, since I 
go back at least once a year at age- 
change time to keep up the contact, 
and to write new business if in- 
crease in income, family needs and 
so forth warrant it. In many in- 
stances programming is both vital 
and essential — provided, however, 
it is kept simple and does not get 
as complicated as an income tax 
form. 

The approach to a prospect is one 
of the most important features in 
the technique of a life insurance 
sale. Anything that you can do to 
get the prospect to like you and to 
feel that you are on his level—not 
some high pressure artist that has 
come out to make a quick sale— 
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encourages the prospect to be more 
friendly, more likely to answer 
your questions and to make pos- 
sible a better interview. The feel- 
ing of pride, or keeping up with 
the Jones’s has been very helpful 
to me in several cases where young 
farmers are well-acquainted and 
have similar incomes and needs for 
life insurance. 

Do we as life underwriters ap- 
preciate the business we are in? 
What have we invested in the way 
of capital, etc. Jim Clark, my gen- 
eral agent, drove this argument 
home in my thinking shortly after 
I came out of the Army, when he 
informed me that all I had invested 
was four synthetic tires and 10 
cents worth of brains. He didn’t 
even mention the brains first. 


I had read so many stories about 
life insurance agents being pests 
that, when I first started selling, I 
carried a rate book and apps in 
my inside coat pocket and would 
sneak up and hit the prospect be- 
fore he knew what I was there for 
That was before I realized that the 
prospect benefited from the trans- 
action as well as the agent. In 
brief, life insurance fulfills the 
prospect’s needs—that is to pro- 
vide for his family, if he doesn’t 
live to do so, and to provide the 
necessities of life for himself when 
he reachés old age and his earning 
capacity has slackened or is at an 
end. 

The type of a prospect who has 
to be wined and dined, country- 
clubbed etc., doesn’t stay in my 
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ENDOWMENT AT AGE 65—UNIT PLAN—$1.00 WEEKLY SAVINGS 
FOR FINANCIAL SUCCESS 


Which Combines Both Savings and Protection 











FO AGE_a<sS 
Amount of Insurance Protection Annual Premium Savings 
$ 2200 $5247 





Below are four illustrations of possible future returns 
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chart of average changes in earning power. 
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prospect file very long. If I were 
a prospect and the salesman was 
obviously spending more money 
than I thought his commission 
would warrant, I would become 
suspicious of both him and the 
company he represented. My ex- 
perience has been that the average 
prospect who is a joiner or a be- 
longer to this, that and everything, 
usually has spent most of his time 
and money trying to become a “big 
shot” that he hasn’t the necessary 
premium to do the job. 

I am reminded of a local big boy 
in my home town who always led 
me to believe that he carried a 
sizeable amount of life insurance 
and, when it was finally analyzed, 
he had figured double indemnity, 
health and accident, group, fire in- 
surance, automobile insurance, etc. 

Frequently I’ve been disturbed 
by the fact that most of my sales 
average around $2,500, but a com- 
petitor of mine has reminded me 
that he would rather have ten 
$1,000 policies than one $10,000 be- 
cause the one $10,000 might die. 


Advance Publicity 

Early in the summer of 1944 I 
called on a young farmer for about 
the third time, this being the first 
time I found him home. My first 
impression was that he was going 
to be a “tough one.” Before I could 
get myself introduced, he said, “So, 
you’re Keith Smith. Well, I know 
all about you and what you have 
to offer, so just sign me up for one 
of them unit savings contracts and 
let’s get it over with. I looked my 
friend’s over the other night and I 
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guess it’s O. K.” I tried to give 
him a brief explanation but he just 
walked away into the house and 
came out with the check book and 
asked what the “dues” were. 

In the summer of 1945 I went 
back to call on this same young 
man with the intention of increas- 
ing his program as I had learned 
that he was farming a little more 
ground. He met me with the same 
“deadpan” expression, but this time, 
since he wasn’t so busy, listened to 
my complete explanation of what 
he already had purchased. As he 
is not a very talkative individual, 
he simply said, “It’s a swell idea 
and you're a good fellow, but I 
can’t buy a policy from you every 
time you come around, so come 
back and see me this Fall.” 

I went back in the early Fall 
and he was ready to buy enough to 
bring his program up to $5,000 
endowment at 65. Only a few 
minutes were needed to fil! out the 
application—and the check. 


Chain Sales 

An unusual chain of business de- 
veloped in a rural area in my ter- 
ritory as a result of asking a policy- 
holder of mine about his neigh- 
bors. He went out of his way to 
discourage me from calling on his 
next door neighhor as he main- 
tained that this neighbor had on 
several occasions expressed his dis- 
belief in life insurance. 

I decided to make this the first 
call anyway, but approached this 
prospect from the standpoint of sav- 
ings. He was 39 years old, married 
and the father of three children 
with $1,000 ordinary life on his own 
life and no other insurance in‘ force 
in the family. To my surprise he 
was comparatively easy to talk to 
and after we had talked a few 
minutes about places to _ invest 


money, it was obvious that he was 
not interested in buying a farm, 
but was interested in finding a place 
where he could make a long-pull 
savings and get a fair interest re- 
turn. 

He invited me into the house 
where I met his wife and found out 
she was related to a policyholder 
of mine. He asked me to go through 
the plan and explain it to his wife 
as I had to him outside. She was in 
favor of it from the beginning as 
she realized that I was talking life 
insurance in terms of savings. Fin- 
ally, they decided to save around 
$200.00 a year which bought four 
units. 


Then, as I began to write the 
“app” and ask questions pertaining 
to his health, it dawned on the hus- 
band that he was buying life insur- 
ance and he said, “You know, I 
don’t believe in life insurance.” 
Whereupon I said, “Neither do I if 
you have to die to beat it. However, 
as you already agreed this isn’t 
that type of plan and you already 
have a $1,000 life insurance policy. 
Wouldn’t it be nice if this plan 
would pay your wife and children 
all the money you intend to save if 
you don’t live to do it yourself and 
also pay all the money back to you 
at age 65 plus interest if you live. 

He rubbed his hands over his 
bald head and said, “You know, I 
never heard of anything. like this 
before. Is it something new?” My 
reply helped close the sale and 
settle him in his thinking. I simply 
said, “No, this plan is as old as this 
83 year old company, but it is new 


‘to you because you never had it 


explained so you understood it. To 
make sure you will always under- 
stand it, you will receive a written 
explanation such as you see here 
along with the policy. 

At this point, the children came 
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in from school and his wife wanted 
to know if we had a plan like this 
for children. When I turned back 
the pages to their younger ages and 
showed what the return was on 
the dollar plus the longer period of 
protection, they sold themselves on 
the idea of saving $50 a piece for 
each of the three youngsters and, 
of course, we couldn’t overlook 
mother and she signed an “app” 
for $2,000 to be paid for with part 
of her egg and cream money. 


Family Affair 

His “app” reflected six brothers, 
ages 45, 43, 36, 34, 31, 30. A little 
questioning revealed where all the 
brothers lived, how many children 
whether they owned their farms; 
ete. After I met the oldest brother 
of the family I found out why they 
as a family didn’t believe in life 
insurance. Their father had carried 
a fraternal policy until the assess- 
ments squeezed him out. This older 
brother had a nice program, but 
was attentive to my proposal for 
his children after I showed him 
what I had written on his younger 
brother’s children. He bought $50 
units on each of his two children 
and said he was sorry that the 
companies didn’t write that when 
he was a younger man. 

The brother 35 years old had a 
$5,000 mortgage on his farm, four 
small children and $1,000 of life 
insurance and—oh, yes, he didn't 
believe in life insurance, either. He 
went into a lengthy discussion ex- 
plaining to me how he had worked 
so hard and saved to get the farm 
so nearly paid for. I asked him if 
he had ever thought how unfortun- 
ate it would be if in event of his 
premature death that his wife might 
lose the farm that he had worked 
so hard to buy. This got him to ask 
questions and finally I got him into 
the house and met his wife. When 
I explained to them that we had 
a plan that would cover the mort- 
gage and could then be converted 
into a savings plan after the farm 
was paid for, they agreed that cer- 
tainly ought to be O. K. Result was 
a $5,000 ten-year term. 

The next brother, age 36, also 
had a mortgage problem and a wife 
who was very aware of the pitfalls 
of his lack of an adequate life in- 
surance program. He wasn’t home 
that day, but the next day it was 
raining and I darned near got 
stuck getting up the lane to his 
house, but finally made it and after 
a little prodding I got him out of 
the barn and into the house. The 
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FOR YOU! 


ECONVERSION jor an indus- 

trialist is a matter of produc- 

ing peacetime goods instead of 
wartime materials. For life insur- 
ance underwriters there is in recon- 
version no problem of new product. 
We sell the same thing in peace and 
war, depression and prosperity, in- 
flation or deflation. Life insurance 
is the same unique product through- 
out changing economic cycles. There 
is no substitute for life insurance. 
That’s what we sell and that’s one 
of the wonderful things about our 
business. We have what people 
need and they really cannot solve 
their problems without us. 

Our reconversion, therefore, is a 
matter of readjusting ourselves to 
operating under today’s conditions. 
As we look forward to selling life 
insurance in peacetime how can we 
be more effective? 

In this connection, I have been 
asked to pass along to you some 
ideas from the woman’s angle that 
may help make 1946 a year of 
bigger success for you. 

To make my comments easier for 
you to remember I shall hook them 
up with three libelous statements 
which the gentlemen are apt to 
make about the ladies. These are: 


(1) Women talk too much. 

(2) Women wear crazy hats. 

(3) Women take everything per- 
sonally. 


Take the first one—Women - talk 
too much. Let’s not argue about 
that but settle for “women talk.” 
Since you can’t change that why 
not plan to turn their talk to your 
advantage? 





Let us consider three kinds of 
women in your lives: your wives, 
secretaries and stenographers—other 
people’s wives. 

Have you ever considered asking 
your wife to talk frankly to you 
about how you look. She has prob- 
ably been trying to keep the family 
peace, but if you ask her she can 
undoubtedly tell you many things 
from the woman’s angle about your 
clothes and your grooming that may 
perhaps surprise you. Since you 
deal with many women in the 
course of your day’s work it is very 
profitable for you take thought 
about being pleasing to them. If 
you invite your wife to talk to you 
about how you look day by day she 
can do a lot to help you make a 
better impression on the _ people 
whom you meet. 






Stenographers and secretaries can 
play an important part in your 


success. There is no life insurance 
man too big to overlook the advant- 
age which a friendly word at the 
right time from his client’s secre- 
tary may mean to him. Treat sec- 
retaries like people. Always re- 
member to say good morning to 
them and at least pass the time of 
day. If there is an opportunity 
during a few moments of waiting 
even bolster up the ego of the sec- 
retary by asking her advice about 
something. For example, ask her 
whether her boss is the sort of per- 
son who likes to see figures in detail 
or prefers a broad picture. This 
does not commit you to anything or 
cramp your style in any way in 
working with the client but it does 
(Continued on page 51) 
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FISSION AT BIKINI 
(2) Som by Wauhattan 


By T. W. 


LIPPERT 


Editor 


The Iron Age 


Bikini, July 3: 


she days ago, the awesome flash of the world’s 
fourth atomic bomb low on the bright morning 
horizon of lonely Bikini atoll, encompassed within 
a few brief moments the climax of a military and pub- 
licity effort, the magnitude of which made all Holly- 
wood super-productions—and the gush of superlatives 
habitually used to describe them—poor runners up. 

To some, this transport of scores of observers from 
the world’s four corners to the most isolated section 
of the Pacific Ocean had certain points of similarity 
with the first battle of Bull Run—a gala spectacle 
indeed, when thousands of “observers” in tasseled 
phaetons and gentlemen of the press on prancing steeds 
cluttered the road from the Federal City to the holo- 
caust at Manassas 30 miles away. But, to others, it 
seemed frighteningly like an overture to world destruc- 
tion, with the shaved, anointed and skivvie-shirted goat 
spread-eagled on the quarter-deck of the target ship 
Nevada merely a bewhiskered and dignified symbol of 
the observers peering through black goggles 20 miles 
away, the two separated merely by an all too brief time 
interval of several decades. And, to the military, the 
staging of Operation Crossroads, was just a realistic 
and exhilarating test of a new weapon in accordance 
with accepted professional principles, unfortunately 
complicated somewhat by easily-contained infiltration 
by some 140 newspaper and radio professionals with a 
propensity for homey yarns, scarehead dramatism and 
a mild inclination to probe around for innocuous but 
restricted information. 

To this writer, it was a little of all three. 

Twenty-four hours before the bomb drop, eastern 
Bikini lagoon was a sight to quicken any pulse. Its 
250-sq-mile oval of clear blue water was alive with 
action. The 74 ships of the target array were cen- 
tered at the eastern end of the lagoon, 6000 yd from 
the island of Bikini, largest of 20 islands scattered at 
varying intervals around the 65-mile rim of the lagoon. 
Dispersed within and around the target array were 
most of the 169 supporting ships of the task force, 
with smal! boats in restless motion transporting per- 
sonnel and attending to a multitude of last-minute 
tasks. 
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Those ships of the target array bunched in the cen- 
ter were all double-anchored to prevent collision. Eyes 
turned again and again to the heroic veteran battleship 
Nevada, ablaze with brilliant brick-red and white paint, 
for she was the bull’s eye for the fourth atomic bomb. 
Up to 800 yd from the Nevada the ship concentration 
was dense, beyond 800 yd and up to 1500 yd the distri- 
bution was much more open, and for some 500 more 
yards there were occasional radiating lines of LSTs, 
LCTs and APAs, so located not so much to test their 
ability to stay afloat but rather as platforms for instru- 
ments. The water near the Nevada was also cluttered 
with miscellaneous equipment, such as life rafts, small 
boats, and other floating gear, as well as many floating 
pressure, wave and radioactivity instruments from 
which stubby short-wave radio antennae protruded. All 
the ships were arranged in a peculiar way to minimize 
one’s shielding another from the full blast intensity. 

Not all the heavier capital ships were in the honor 
position near the Nevada. (See illustration.) It was 
desired that many survive for the second underwater 
test. Furthermore, even with the best of luck and 
ability the chances were against the bombardier’s 
placing his drop at 30,000 ft in exactly its prescribed 
position, in an air burst directly over the Nevada. In- 
cluded in the entire array were three more veteran 
U. S. and one Jap (the Nagato, complete with half- 
starved rats and charcoal braziers for keeping the crew 
warm) battleship, two U. S. and one Jap (Sakawa) 
and one German (Prinz Eugen, a real beauty) cruis- 
ers, two aircraft carriers, fourteen destroyers and 
eight submarines (several of the modern pressure-hull 
type). The remaining target vessels, some 44 in all, 
ranged all the way from attack transports to concrete- 
barge hulls. (Reinforced concrete structures at Naga- 
saki stood up better than steel in many instances.) 
Each Jap ship had as a consort a small barracks ves- 
sel to serve as living quarters for the standby crew, 
as Jap quarters and Jap rodents were somewhat more 
than American sailors could stomach. 

As temporary and pampered guests on 22 of the 
target ships, were the living instrumentation—the 150 
pigs, 150 goats, 1000 rats and a number of mice of 
high and low predilection to cancer. Some were teth- 
ered and some were caged and some were free to roam 
at will throughout a particular compartment. Their 








distribution was such as to assure survival of most (at 
least temporarily), as dead animals would be of little 
use in subsequent examinations. Also presumably sur- 
viving would be most of the thousands of wild, half- 
starved rats ranging through many of the ships, be- 
wildered by the strange alteration in their environ- 
ment. With skins similar to the human, some of the 
goats were shaved, some clipped close, some covered 
with anti-flash creams, ointments, various protective 
clothing, etc. Later the ones suffering from blast, burn 
and radiation would be favored with the best of hos- 
pitalization, for they promised the means for accurate 
future diagnosis and the formulation of principles of 
therapy for Navy personnel. 


As a sop of sorts to those purists in science who 


rightly prefer experimentation in the orthodox pattern 
and look down their noses on a purely military test, a 
large group ot additional products were spread out for 
exposure to the forthcoming blast of concentrated ir- 
radiation. There were vaccines, viruses, anti-sera, 
bacteriophages, hormones, vitamins, biological-warfare 
agents, seeds and insects. All these were of compara- 
tively harmless varieties (to avoid infection of people 
coming aboard after the test), and this phase of the 
experiment promised a little worthwhile information, 
despite the careless way in which these materials were 
physically handled by crews boarding the ships after 
the test. With luck there could even be developed 
some super-bacteria through the survival of only the 
most hardy and through mutations caused by gamma- 


But for an inexcusably poor bomb drop, ship destruction would have been at least three times as impressive as it was. Before the, test 

the 58th Wing, a highly political group of flyers wracked by internecine strife, guaranteed to place the bomb within 200 ft of the 

Nevado. As shown below, the bomb actually exploded above a point 2000 ft from the Nevada, about 1000 ft in the air, in a comparatively 
isolated area of the ship array. 
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ray exposure. Those super-bacteria in turn could 
conceivably be used to produce more potent anti-toxins 
and serums. 

And, of course there were those accumulations of 
ground forces and air-forces equipment of almost in- 
finite variety, sizes, and shapes, distributed in and on 
the target ships and on Bikini atoll; test panels of 
many experimental paints; and the 10,000 or more 
instruments similarly distributed. Outside the danger 
zone were the ships carrying preserved specimens of 
all Bikini wild life, and 10,000 lb of refrigerated Bikini 
fish, not for eating, but for later comparative purposes 
against specimens of their bomb-blasted brothers, to 
determine effects of radioactivity on tissue and blood. 


In its way a measure of humorous relief, the stew- 
ards on Bikini island were icing down beer and storing 
liquor and sporting equipment, and in general tidying 
up the entire camp, seemingly skeptical of possible 
gasification from the explosion only 3 miles away. 

Such was the stage setting when, early on the morn- 
ing of June 29, AAF weather experts on Bikini and 
Kwajalein, graphing their upper air soundings, mois- 
ture determinations and incipient weather zones, prom- 
ised Admiral Blandy consistent easterly winds up to 
60,000 ft for the next morning, along with sufficiently 
clear sky to permit a visual bomb drop and subsequent 
inspection and photography. This was no mean proph- 
ecy in itself in this region of fickle weather, sudden 
rain squalls and typical dense cloud cover which had 
been constant for the preceding fortnight. There is no 
doubting that the weather prediction was the single 
most critical variable in the entire test. Certainly no 
one was inclined to treat in a cavalier manner the 
radioactive cloud to be thrown up by the bomb, so 
steady wind movement from sea level to 60,000 ft was 
a prerequisite as protection against sudden lethal 
shifts in the wind to envelop the operational ships and 
aircraft which would be disposed to the windward. 

With Atomic Day set for the next morning, the 
whole complex of movement and preparation got under 
way, centering at Bikini and ranging to a distance of 
300 miles or more. No one component of the movement 
had much drama in itself, but the magnitude of the 
whole, on the charts at least, equalled a major amphibi- 
ous landing. Timing brooked no delay in excess of 20 
min, because of instrument settings. 


In Bikini lagoon, it was unusual to see a ship in 
motion. But just a glance every hour or so gave an 
impression of more and more openness in the ship dis- 
tribution. All day the 200-odd men on the target ships 
and atoll isles were busy each with his own assignment 
of setting a group of the 10,000 or so instruments, 
cameras, television cameras, radio transmitters, radio- 
activity monitoring devices, wave-motion calculators, 
etc., etc., each in its own peculiar way timed for brief 
intervals of operation before, during and after the 
bomb burst. The operational aircraft, some 65 in all, 
including drone, control] and command ships, were 
given their final going over on the carrier Shangri-La, 
about 40 miles away, and on the airfields of Kwajalein, 
Eniwetok and Roi, all almost 200 miles distant. Par- 
ticular attention was given to washing off all grease, 
oil and dirt, all of which have a tendency to absorb 
radiation. Just where all these ships and planes would 
be preceding the bomb burst and afterward could 
only be visualized from the complex operational plans 
and charts, as no one observer would see more than a 
ship or so limned against the horizon and a few half- 
identified aircraft, scattered as they would be over 
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hundreds of square miles and stacked up to a height of 
7 miles in the air. 

At Kwajalein the strictest of security conditions 
were imposed as the experts spent all night in their 
air-conditioned building, assembling the components of 
man’s most complex and lethal structure—the 4 tons 
of plutonium, heavy water, auto-catalytic cadmium 
rods, heavy firing mechanism to jump the sub-critica] 
units of plutonium the few inches necessary to achieve 
critical explosive proximity, and the thick, heavy, non- 
metallic, mirror-ground shell or tamper which make up 
THE BOMB. 

As late in the afternoon the Appalachian, on which 
this writer was a passenger, moved out of the lagoon, 
the surrounding array had already a deserted appear- 
ance. Practically all the target ships were flying a 
single flag, the red and yellow yoke indicating they 
were abandoned. Only several, including the Nevada, 
were still flying their ensign at the stern. The task 
force operational ships spent the night jockeying into 
their assigned places of operation. Admiral Blandy’s 
flagship and several other craft were on the 12-mile 
circle from the Nevada, a few more (including the 
Appalachian) were on the 20-mile semicircle east of 
Bikini and the others were farther away. 

The next morning broke bright and clear, with tow- 
ering cumulous clouds at 1800 ft along the rim of the 
horizon. The Navy was obviously anxious to get 
the test over with and would have been inclined to push 
it through in spite of none-too-satisfactory weather. 
But, there was no denying that the weather experts 
had done themselves proud—it was the best day seen 
in these parts for several weeks. 


At Kwajalein, all but the very essential personnel 
had been evacuated to the neighbor isle of Ebye during 
the night, as a precaution against a premature explo- 
sion during bomb assembly or in getting it air borne. 
Early in the morning those who remained picked a 
likely spot to crouch or manned the double line of water 
pumps flanking the runway, as General Ramey, plane 
commander, Maj. Woodrow (after Wilson) Swancutt, 
pilot, and Major Wood, bombardier, and the remainder 
of the crew walked to the B-29 “Dave’s Dream” 
(named after a bombardier in Swancutt’s crew who 
had been killed), which by this time had been dragged 
up a long earthen ramp to facilitate loading the 
A-bomb (complete with Rita Hayworth’s luscious fig- 
ure glued thereon—a spectacular victory for a press 
agent, a source of amusement to AAF General Kep- 
ner, an obvious irritant to Admiral Blandy), then 
backed off and otherwise made ready for take- 
off. This ramp paralleling the main runway at 
Kwajalein was a new and well guarded feature of the 
past month, and strange pilots coming into the field 
displayed a disconcerting tendency to attempt landing 
on it. At Tinian a pit was used to load the first two 
atomic bombs. Why either a pit or ramp is required, 
this writer does not know. 


By 8:30 a.m., July 1, a Monday, Major Swancutt had 
lifted his plane to somewhere between 20,000 and 30,- 
000 ft, following an intricate course laid out over 
deserted stretches of ocean, and was starting his first 
dry bombing run over the target. His progress was 
periodically reported over the loudspeakers throughout 
the task force, and some 40,000 men began to line the 
rails of ships and peer from the blisters of aircraft, all 
seeking to focus on that small point hazy on the distant 
horizon which was Bikini. 

The only atomic detonation (the purists prefer deto- 
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nation to explosion) previously reported in detail had 
been the first, the bomb hung on a steel tower on the 
Alamogordo, N. M., Army reservation, near the Los 
Alamos laboratory. William Laurence, of the New York 
Times, had written that official newspaper release, and 
in the semi-darkness of early morning and at a dis- 
tance of 20 miles he had reported, as only a highly 
imaginative newspaper man can, a searing flash blind- 
ing to the eye for minutes, a shock wave bowling ob- 
servers over, a heat wave rushing by, and the typical 
mushroom smoke column lifting to the stratosphere in 
the matter of several seconds, shot through all the 
time with brilliant, spectacular multi-colored flashes 
of light. Of the many tales woven by Laurence, one 
was that at detonation, the temperature of the blast 
was 100,000°F, some 9000 times the intensity of the 
sun’s surface. 

Scientists likewise had emphasized precautionary 
measures. Therefore, the Navy issued high neutral- 
density goggles for observers, through which the sun 
appeared as a dull disk. Crewmen were instructed to 
face away from the explosion with arms shielding their 
eyes, and many failed to see much of the show. Even 
some scientists were the victims of overdrawn public- 
ity. Karl Compton, in an airplane 24 miles away, wore 
glasses and covered his eyes. He missed entirely the 
best part of the show. To this writer, all this super- 
caution seemed difficult to swallow, and the personal 
decision was to look at the explosion with unprotected 
eyes, conditioned somewhat by preliminary glances 
toward the sun to stop-down the eyes’ irises. Visibility 
was 12 miles, air temperature was 83°F, humidity was 
84 pct, and air pressure was 29.875 in. 

This writer stood on the open sky deck, 68 ft above 
water level. Bikini was not visible, even with the aid 
of the most powerful binoculars aboard. (Incidentally, 
a Navy copy of a very efficient Japanese design.) Nor 
was the bombing plane observable at any time. Every- 
one was quiet. Over the speakers came the announce- 
ment “bomb away.” There was an inclination to start 
counting—1, 2, 3, 4—meaningless in itself as neither 
the exact height of the plane nor the free-fall charac- 
teristics of the bomb were known. 

The bomb failed to live up to its advance billing as a 
visual spectacle. Certainly, this writer has no inclina- 
tion to gild the horrific, so there is no denying a lack 
of terror aspects of the detonation from a sensory 
point of view. Well above the horizon (about 1000 ft 
above the ships), a few seconds before 9:00 a.m., came 
that garish, unearthly pinprick of light, expanding 
almost instantly into the typical flaming, churning 
spheroid bubble about 1500 ft in diam, which in less 
than 30 sec disappeared into the rapidly rising creamy 
mushroom of turbulent smoke, supported by a ragged 
column or chimney of whitish smoke, all of which are 
so peculiarly characteristic of explosions arising from 
nuclear fission. Effect on the naked eye was in no way 
blinding, being of an intensity comparable to a light- 
ning flash on a summer’s day. 

At the instant of detonation this observer was 
under the impression of hearing a faint puff (prob- 
ably imaginative), although at the same instant the 
Appalachian’s barograph rose 0.06 in. then dropped 
back to 0.01 in. above the pre-detonation reading. A 
more accurate micro-barograph rose 0.01 in. at detona- 
tion and stayed at that point. The barely perceptible 
combined sound and shock wave came 112.2 sec after 
detonation, indicating the bomb burst as being 20.38 
miles distant. A heat wave was felt only by those with 
extra-sensory perception. 





Meanwhile, the seething smoke column had been 
propelled up behind the cumulous clouds on the horizon 
and the top came in view some 7 min later at a height 
of 22,000 ft, the whole thing leaning then drifting 
southwestward The stem of the mushroom had broken 
off and the target area was misty and indistinguish- 
able from other areas along the horizon. Special pho- 
tographers, from aircraft and ships nearer to the 
explosion succeeded, however, in getting spectacular 
color shots of the rising cloud column, the like of which 
was never duplicated in the three previous atomic 
explosions. And, interestingly enough, there was a 
newly perceived phenomenon of a large umbrella of 
condensed moisture (or ice crystals) formed above the 
top of the smoke colume at about 18,000 ft, which was 
overtaken by the cloud at 26,000 ft and melted. This 
ice cap was formed, likely enough, by the rarefaction 
following the pressure wave created by the rising col- 
umn. It was easily visible to the unaided eye as far 
away as 40 miles, on the Shangri-La. 

At 2% min after detonation, the width of smoke 
and flame over the target was some 3800 ft; at 5 min, 
the width was 4400 ft; at 7 min, the smoke column was 
22,000 ft high; at 8 min, the width over the target was 
11,600 ft, and the smoke column was 23,000 ft high; 
at 9 min, the width was 12,000 ft, and the top of the 
smoke mushroom had lifted to 24,000 ft; some 15 min 
later the smoke reached an altitude of 35,000 ft, as 
determined by high-flying aircraft; and its maximum 
height before disintegration was close to 50,000 ft. 
Within 15 min the entire smoke column had drifted 
beyond this observer’s vision, and aircraft lost visual 
contact with the cloud within 30 min after bomb de- 
tonation. Some 9 hr later, aircraft left Kwajalein to 
hunt for the radioactive cloud area with Geiger coun- 
ters, but after 3 hr of searching were unable to lo- 
cate it. 

All through the early phases of the explosion, this 
observer took glances at a television screen nearby, 
receiving signals from transmitters located on Bikini 
and several nearby islands. The pictures, hazy, jerky 
and of poor definition—showed the flame and smoke 
enveloping the target ships, with the Nagato and 
Nevada in the center, steady in the water and showing 
no roll for 2 min, after which they were obscured from 
view. At all times the beach and several palm trees on 
Bikini were in the immediate foreground of the screen, 
and despite the wide unobstructed corridor between 
the Nevada and the beach, the fronds of the palm trees 
showed no discernible agitation, let alone any 
stripping from the trees. At no time did there seem 
to be any larger-than-usual waves rolling up on the 
beach. Before the television screen pretty well conked 
out 3 min after detonation, there were observ- 
able a secondary fire on a cruiser and a heavy smoke 
pouring from a destroyer, both on the outer periphery 
of the target area. It was 2 hr before drone boats 
could be directed into the lagoon for water samples, 
and during that time period information as to what 
had happened there was sketchy and conflicting. After 
the scientists fussed with their slide rules, Admiral 
Blandy issued a statement saying the efficiency of the 
explosion was slightly less than the Nagasaki explosion, 
but greater than the explosion at Alamogordo or Hiro- 
shima. (Pronounced Hi-ro’ shi-m4 by the Japs). Gen- 
eral Kepner praised the bombardier for an excellent 
drop (but it was downright inexcusably bad, being 
at least 2000-ft off, probably the result of failure to 
make certain quick bomb-sight adjustments that are 
automatic, second nature to a more practiced bomba- 
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dier) and instructed the crew to fly home and get a 
good sleep. 

Radio transmission was expected to suffer from the 
rising radioactive cloud, through ionization of upper 
air strata, but, surprisingly, transmission seemed to 
improve. There was the possibility that such a concen- 
trated blast of radioactivity could conceivably reach 
the 20 miles to the Appalachian. This observer had a 
piece of dental X-ray film clipped to his shirt. On 
developing, there was an imprint of the clip on the 
film, the density being only a trace, equivalent to a 
0.1-sec exposure on a dental X-ray machine. (Ordinary 
dental X-ray exposures require 3 to 5 sec.) So, while 

exposure at 20 miles was detectable, the intensity of 
gamma-ray exposure was insignificant. 

This being the first atomic explosion over water, 
with little combustible material in the target area, 
there were some visual Variations in behavior, as com- 
pared with Alamogordo, Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
The funnel or stem supporting the yellow mushroom- 
ing smoke was whitish, whereas in the three previous 
explosions it had been dark or black. The high mois- 
ture content of the atmosphere was turned into fog in 
the rarefaction zone following the outgoing shock wave, 
which tended to obscure the brilliance of the explo- 
sion. And, there were no multi-colored lights in the 
smoke column—only occasional pinkish streaks and 
shadings, probably arising from gasification of fer- 
rous constituents of the bomb-firing mechanism. Any 
other nuances of the display could come only from mo- 
tion pictures, all official and none for unofficial show- 
ing. Private cameras had been confiscated at Kwaja- 
lein, although several were in surreptitious operation 
none the less. 

The immediate effect of the disappointing visual dis- 
play, together with the undramatic recordings of the 
television screen, had a curious effect on newsmen on 
the Appalachian. Ever conscious of the perishable 
nature of that commodity called news, over 150,000 
words were filed for transmission and a number of 
radio broadcasts were made during the 2-hr waiting 
period. To listen to some of the excitable radio descrip- 
tions originating on the Appalachian could only lead to 
the conclusion that those commentators had either seen 
a different detonation or had been in some far more 
advantageous spot. The news stories fell into two 
classifications, one group disillusioned and disparaging, 
the other group picturesque and colorful and inter- 
larded with excitement and drama, all of which sprang 
primarily from rationalizing minds (and pre-written 
stories) rather than realistic eyes. 

The whole temper of many eye-witness reports were 
to undergo drastic shifts within the next 24 hr. 

That the newsmen went all out the first few hours, 
each to ride his particular extremism, was in itself a 
climactic escape from some 18 days of suppression. 
Here, at last, was a little something in which to sink 
the teeth. It had been mighty slim pickings for the 18 
days en route, although in characteristic fashion many 
had manfully risen to the challenge. 

* True to the herding instinct of the military, the 
Navy found it most convenient to segregate the entire 
press group on one ship, safely out of contact with 
scientists and the military, who were in turn isolated 
on two accompanying ships. Contact between the 
three groups was confined to a few fleeting hours of 
planned entertainment and conviviality at Honolulu 
and Kwajalein. For the first week, almost 100,000 
words (at an average of 9¢ per word) were radioed 
from the Appalachian, all of the Joe-Blow type (i.e., a 
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crewman, preferably enlisted, giving his all for the 
atom, soon to return home to start a chicken farm, 
Good for a full column in the home town paper). One 
such yarn about one of the ship’s officers made him 
practically unbearable in so far as brother officers 
were concerned. And, near the tag end of the first 
week, some newsmen were reduced to the narcissistic 
dead-end of Joe-Blowing each other. There was a nice 
little flurry of stories on a Doctor Schneiderov of Johns 
Hopkins University, who won his brief moment in the 
limelight through a prophecy that the bomb would 
split the ocean floor and no observer would return, and 
a prominent science editor shot out an exciting column 
on the technical mystery of a drinking penguin, a 
novelty toy someone had brought aboard. There was 
a burst of effort to work up something around the 
Russian representative (a Naval captain with crossed 
sickle and monkey wrench on his shoulder boards, and 
known familiarly as “monkey wrench’), but he had 
had his ability to express an opinion on even such an 
innocuous thing as the weather long ago erased. A 
brief invigorating break occurred at Honolulu, where 
the Chamber of Commerce shot the works on hula-hula, 
sightseeing, luau food and poi, as well as light-green 
Bikini specials. The latter had such explosive effect 
on the three Russians (monkey wrench and two scien- 
tists from an accompanying ship) as to raise doubt in 
many minds regarding the well-publicized Russian 
prowess with vodka. Honolulu hospitality had some 
blurry and discreet relationship with agitation for 
admittance to the Union as the 49th state, a matter 
to them of intense concern, and to them certain of 
achievement this fall. From Honolulu to Bikini came 
a gush of 400,000 additional words based on orienta- 
tion lectures, complete with the inevitable mimeo- 
graphed handouts based strictly on Smyth. (The year- 
old official Smyth report on atomic research from which 
all popular and learned books flow, usually without 
credit. There are no data on the atom bomb or the 
researches involved in atomic energy, other than what 
appears in Smyth.) There was a brief pick-up in inter- 
est when Yves Farge, the French newspaperman, 
(pretty lonesome through inability to speak English) 
was appointed French Minister of Food after an ex- 
change of messages with Paris. Seemingly, before he 
came on the trip he authored an article saying black 
marketeering should be stopped so he was picked up 
by seaplane and flown back to France to see whether 
he could do it. His confidence of success was such as 
only a newsman can conjure. 

By the time the press hit beautiful Bikini beach, 
complete with Navy orchestra and foamy beer under 
the rustling palms, it had drunk to the full on mimeo-* 
graphed handouts, fleeting rubs of the shoulders with 
star-studded brass, as well as the usual ministrations 
of press agents and the stylized hypnotism of press 
conferences, which over the past decade have wrung 
practically all individual aggressiveness from the pro- 
fession. At Bikini many newsmen were burning their 
bridges—they were sending out conjectural stories on 
what the atom bomb would do to the target array. 
Soon they would see the actual results, each to inter- 
pret into a preconceived pattern of judgment. 

What were the results? By mid-afternoon the eight 
yellow-drone boats were in and out of the lagoon with 
their water samples. The drone aircraft had passed 
without incident through the radioactive cloud to 
secure filter samples, although one of the four Navy 
drones fell out of control into the sea prior to its run, 
and another escaped and had to be chased by the 
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mother plane for 55 miles before recapture. These 
planes had no special ignition protection and experi- 
enced no ignition failure while in the intensely radio- 
active cloud. On landing at Roi, they were so hot 
radioactively that two could not be approached for 8 
hr and the third was still a threat to personnel 40 hr 
after passing through the cloud. 

Radiological monitoring teams had worked into the 
lagoon shortly after mid-day, followed by salvage craft 
which started to play water on some ships. By late 
afternoon the Appalachian was anchored well within 
the lagoon (with fresh water distillation equipment 
secured) about 4 miles from the Nevada, which 
through binoculars seemed little damaged. Two trans- 
ports and one destroyer (Anderson) couldn’t be located 
and were presumed to be sunk. Another destroyer 
(Lamsen)- was capsized and appeared to be slowly 
sinking. The Sakawa was a shambles topside with even 
the heavy armored gun turrets crumpled, and her stern 
was split open at sea level; she was taking in water 
badly and just about 24 hr later slid to the bottom, 
without anyone getting aboard. (The only Sakawa 
survivor was one pig found swimming in the water.) 
The superstructures of the Pensacola, Nagato and 
Arkansas were seared and twisted with large sections 
blown completely away or flattened. The carrier Jn- 
dependence was the most dramatic sight of all; her 
whole flight deck was buckled and twisted and the 
hangar deck underneath blown completely open. All 
night seething secondary fires ranged the complete 
length of the Independence, but next morning these 
had died out, and the hull appeared tight and the ship 
showed no list. On other ships occasional fires of sec- 
ondary origin broke out, smoked a little and then died 
away. 

By next morning the entire scene was tranquil and 
radiological parties were moving about, boarding ships 
for inspection. By noon (27 hr after the blast) most 
of the ships were flying a white and blue able flag in- 
dicating their safety from a radiological standpoint, 
and by late afternoon many of the ships had their 
X-ray flag (blue cross on white field) flapping in the 
breeze, indicating that their crews were back aboard. 


The afternoon was spent in close examination of the 
ships from a small craft. The lagoon water was heavy 
and iridescent with fuel oil, and at no time were any 
dead fish seen. 

An appraisal of the damage wrought in the lagoon 
by the atomic bomb must necessarily be a combination 
of self-evident evidence tempered with judgment. 
Naturally one observer, such as the writer, is in no 
position to appraise confidential information and pre- 
sent a considered and accurate decision. That will be 
the job of the President’s Evaluation Committee (Karl 
Compton, Bradley Dewey, Fred Searles, and some 
illustrious Senators) who within a few weeks 
should have an unclassified layman’s report for 
public release, based on information weaned from the 
various instrumentations and inspections by experts. 
The complete, accurate, top-secret analysis, which ulti- 
mately will be translated into terms of U. S. sea power, 
probably won’t be unravelled for more than a year. 
That analysis will be the work of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff Evaluation Committee (i.e. Karl Compton, Brad- 
ley Dewey, interspersed with bewildered brass such as 
Uncle Joe Stilwell). 


But, unlike Baron Munchausen’s Charlie, dis writer 
vas dere, and his observations and conclusions are as 
follows: 





Note the umbrella of 

vapor or ice crystals above the rising smoke column. The 

rapidly rising mushroom forced ahead of it an atmosphere 

pressure wave, followed by a rarefaction zone in which ap- 

peared this layer of vapor or ice at about 18,000 ft. At 

about 26,000 ft the rising smoke caught up with, enveloped 
and destroyed the ice cap. 


T* unexpected phenomenon: 


(1) The bomb drop was miserably wide of its mark 
—a good 2000 ft. The 58th wing of the 509th is the 
outfit which has dropped all three atomic bombs, and 
it is. quite a tangle of fighting for personal publicity 
and position. There’s good reason to believe that the 
crew dropping the Bikini bomb was not the best of 
the three contesting for the honor. In any case a 
Major has been in administrative and training duties 
so long as to be pretty rusty on the innumerable last- 
minute bomb-sight adjustments required for the 500- 
ft precision usually achieved even under combat 
conditions. A Warrant Officer bombardier would have 
been a better bet. Two days after the test, Swancutt 
and Wood were obviously chastened, and their atti- 
tude toward each other was grim and strained. 

(2) The general impression given by the air forces 
is that the bomb detonated at some 200 ft above sea 
level. From evidence on the Pensacola as to direction 
of the blast, this writer is convinced that the detona- 
tion occurred at much higher level, very near 1000 ft 
above sea level. : 

(3) The bomb burst was less than expected, say 
equivalent to 15,000 tons of TNT. But the efficiency 
could just as well have been near the theoretical maxi- 
mum of 50,000 tons of TNT, in which case the goggles 
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and eye protection at 20 miles distance would have 
been most welcome. 

(4) One bomb and one airplane did all the damage, 
and it would have taken a tremendous number of 
standard TNT bombs in air bursts to approximate the 
same destruction. 

(5) The destruction is deceptive. After a week of 
examination it begins to appear far more drastic than 
visitations over a day or so would indicate. 

(6) The bomb burst was a great disappointment to 
many of the experts. Immediately after detonation, 
General May (of the air forces) nearby in an aircraft 
was heard to say, “hell, that’s not a Nagasaki bomb.” 
Other air forces brass, seeing the test fleet seemingly 
intact after the detonation, were chagrined and dum- 
founded. General Farrell, second in command to Gen- 
eral Groves of the Manhattan District during the war, 
one day before the test was willing to bet that eight 
ships would go down, and the Nevada would split apart 
like a cockle shell. (He was right in that the Sakawa, 
much nearer the center of detonation than the Nevada, 
did go down—but the hull had only one crack, and it 
took 24 hr to sink.) Navy men were understandably 
rather cocky—the skipper of the Pensacola bragged 
that his ship could have stayed in action. 

(7) If the bomb had landed as planned within 200 
ft of the Nevada, ship destruction would likely have 
been three times as great. 

(8) Since the target array was far more dense and 
bore no relationship to ship arrangement at sea or in 
anchorage, appraisal as to what would happen to a 
fleet due to one atomic bomb has no meaning. Esti- 
mates can only be made as to what would happen to 
one ship subjected to a close (1000 yd) atomic bomb 
air burst. 

(9) Damage was confined entirely to superstruc- 
tures, and hulls of vessels suffered little or no damage. 

(10) Within 500 yd of the point on thesea below 
the point of detonation, practically all crew personnel 
would have been killed by blast and heat, or would 
have died quickly or slowly from irradiation. Some of 
those deep in the ships may possibly have escaped 
lethal doses of gamma radiation. 

(11) Within 1000 yd of the point on the sea below the 
point of detonation, that topside personnel not shielded 
from the flash heat would have died, but most of those 
shielded or within the ship would have survived the 
blast, heat and irradiation. 

(12) Beyond 1000 yd, damage is freakish and un- 
predictable, being confined primarily to light steel 
panelling, fragile radar equipment on masts, etc. Per- 
sonnel losses would be light. There are even certain 
freakish aspects much nearer point of detonation. Two 
destroyers within 100 yd of the Nevada, shielded some- 
what, had no apparent structural damage whatsoever, 
whereas some ships much more distant had consider- 
able topside battering. 

(18) Atomic-bomb blasts are of super high tempera- 
ture and of supersonic velocity but of extremely short 
duration. The supersonic speed prevents the searing 
heat from curling or sweeping around corners. There 
is little tendency to fire fuel, discharge ammunition 
or detonate bombs. Exposed powder bags in turrets 
(with hatches open) on the Pensacola, one of the clos- 
est ships to the blast, were not exploded. Paint directly 
in line with the blast is scorched badly, but just around 
a eorner shows no damage. Rubberized life rafts bob- 
bing in the water very near the Sakawa were scorched 
on the upper surface but otherwise undamaged and 
seaworthy. 
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(14) Minor fires started by the bomb blast could 
easily be brought under control by the crew (assum- 
ing any survive). The heavy fires on the carrier Inde- 
pendence were all primarily secondary in origin, and 
it is likely that a damage control team could even have 
kept the Sakawa from sinking. 

(15) Outside the 1000-yd radius, even very light 
clothing, or the slightest shielding by heavy structures 
would protect personnel from the heat and possibly 
from the blast. 

(16) There is far less residual radioactivity from 
an air burst than had been expected on the basis of 
reports from Japan. Within a few hours observers 
were very near ships which had -been fully exposed 
to the bomb. 


It would indeed be unfortunate if the above sixteen 
conclusions would in any way lull readers into the 
error of discounting the terror of atomic bombing. It 
would be a tragedy indeed if this Operation Crossroad 
should have become Operation Chloroform. The diffi- 
culty lies in extremists like Alexander De Seversky 
(smug and pampered at Kwajalein) who as the Devil’s 
Advocate pooh-poohs atomic bombs. Or opposite ex- 
tremists like William Laurence, of the New York 
Times, who have built this bomb up to something that 
rocks the mind. The realization that it is something 
less, may unfortunately force the pendulum of popular 
opinion dangerously to the Seversky extreme of dis- 
dain. This writer had himself expected to see some 
damage on Bikini only 3 miles away, and there was 
some mental adjustment necessary after seeing Laur- 
ence with a cool drink in his hand standing under 
waving palms along an unscratched beach just two days 
after that beach had been subjected (using his words) 
to the “birth of a new star” and the “heat of 9000 
suns” just three miles away and two days earlier. On 
the word of an English Los Alamos scientist, with the 
bomb from the beginning, the exaggerations by science 
writers like Laurence have usually been on the order of 
a multiplication factor of 100. 


The threat of atomic warfare will undoubtedly lead 
to alterations in Naval construction, and in fact the 
completion of the 45,000-ton Iowa class battleship 
Kentucky is being held up until after the results of 
this test and the second underwater test are appraised. 
The blast and heat factors of the atomic bomb might 
be of greater degree but are types of forces which 
naval architects have long considered in their design. 
Undoubtedly superstructures will be made of heavier 
steel, and more strongly braced. Topside structures 
will certainly be more streamlined, and ships will have 
greater camber to permit the quick run-off of “green 
water” thrown up by atomic bombs which would in all 
likelihood be dangerously contaminated radioactively. 

This writer believes that the navy of the future will 
continue to be primarily a surface navy, and not com- 
posed exclusively of enormous submarines, which ap- 
pears to be the current popular fancy. 

The one completely new factor injected into design 
by the atomic bomb is that of radioactivity. It’s the 
death ray, the invisible lethal destroyer which will 
pass through several feet of steel at distances 300 
to 500 yd from the bomb burst. There’s going to be 
a lot of heavy lead shielding on the future ships, 
with the nerve centers enjoying special protection. 
Complete duplicate crews may be kept deep in the 
ship, crammed into small living quarters surrounded 
by several feet of lead, alert to take over the ship 

(Concluded on page 58) 
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IFE insurance has an inherent 

goodness which so popularizes 

its broad acceptance that most 
of its records and highlights are 
made against well defined economic 
trends. So it was, for instance, that 
the year insurance outstanding 
reached the one hundred billion 
mark was the year to be noted in 
American history as the one, 1929, 
that ushered in the great depression 
in late October. 

No matter what the financial cir- 
cumstances of the nation and its 
millions, no matter how beset the 
institution of life insurance may be 
by demagogue, investigator or plan- 
ner, the public shows appreciation 
of its worth and performance by 
permitting a continuation of growth. 
Thus in 1906 and in 1939, when de- 
termined attempts to traduce the 
record of life insurance was made, 
the general public thwarted any 
covert intentions, which might have 
been nurtured by government offi- 
cials and registered new records in 
life insurance purchases. The wars, 
which have a tendency to blight 
peacetime business and mushroom 
war enterprise, never forced a loss 
on life insurance. As a matter of 
fact war has brought a determina- 
tion for greater protection by bring- 
ing thought of death to the fore- 
ground. 

There should be no surprise then 
that the aggregates for the year 
ending December 31, 1945, of 348 
legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies disclosed a continuation of 
the growth in life insurance prem- 
ium volume, which began in 1934 
and persisted without interruption 
during all the years of war. These 
increases in premium volume, in 
assets, in insurance written, in re- 
serve accumulation, in insurance in 
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force, were recorded during a pe- 
riod when hundreds of millions of 
dollars were being written under 
the National Service Life Insurance 
Act on our armed forces. 

The table of aggregates in The 
Spectator Insurance Year Book, 
1946-1947 Life Insurance Volume, 
shows total admitted assets of $44,- 
797,041,217, an increase for the year 
of over eight per cent, or $3,708,- 
065,713. These savings of the peo- 
ple of America have thus more than 


doubled since 1934. A few years 
back some government economists 
were disturbed because the accum- 
ulated worth of life insurance 
policy holders approximated the 
Federal debt. At the end of 1933, 
the Federal debt was twenty-two 
and one-half billion dollars, as 
against twenty-two and_ three- 
fourths billion dollars for the life 
insurance savings. Now the Federal 
debt is well over 300 billion dollars 
and life insurance savings, despite 
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* Includes ordinary business of Industrial companies and the foreign business of United States companiess 
# The Blank Committee granted permission during 1945 for life insurance oempentcs to report a total of 
ec 


insurance in force only. 
ferce has been shown under whole life policies. 


a great growth, is but forty-four 
and three-fourths billion dollars. As 
a matter of fact, at the end of 1933, 
the life insurance outstanding of 
about 98 billion dollars was more 
than four times the Federal debt, 
while now, despite the fact that 
every man, woman and child has 
a per capita life insurance estate of 
$1,200, the accumulated amount of 
insurance in force of these millions 
of Americans at $155,722,777,547, is 
about half of the Federal debt. 


A few companies reported in this manner and in t 


ir case all insurance in 


Thirteen years ago life insurance 
policyholders were so situated that 
they could from their thrift leave 
the Federal government less than 
one quarter of their life insurance 
assets and have had freedom from 
any federal debt. Now if they could 
donate to the Federal government 
every dollar of their life insurance 
assets, they would pay off but one- 
half of its present debt, thus leav- 
ing it with a debt still unpaid seven 
times what that debt amounted -to 


MONA 


Sy 
79.4%. 
Cullen 


Editor 
The Spectator 


13 years ago. Certainly the thrift 
of the individual in America cannot 
keep pace with an extravagant Fed- 
eral administration. 
reserves of the Federal government 
have been taxed by the necessity of 
bailing out its people from a major 
national economic upheaval and 
also by the need of a spending pro- 
gram needed to build a world con- 
quering war machinery. 

Nevertheless, the lesson remains 
that for the good of America and its 
future, no restrictive measures 
should ever be directed toward the 
growth of life insurance because 
the accumulated funds, better than 
any other assets accumulations, 
serve to better the economic and 
social position, not only of individ- 
ual members of society but of the 
nation itself, 

The table of aggregates shows that 
the total premium income of 348 
life insurance companies during 1945 
reached an amount of $5,248,842,121, 
of which approximately $642,000,000 
were first-year premiums, including 
first-year annuities, and $4,606,- 
000,000 were renewals, also includ- 
ing annuities. As against total 
premiums paid in by policyholders 
of $5,248,842,121, the companies paid 
to policyholders, $2,718,795,713. Thus 
the benefits derived by the policy- 
holders during 1945 (direct pay- 
ments plus asset increases) was 
$1,200,000,000 more than they were 
called upon to pay into their re- 
spective companies. Of the dis- 
bursements to policyholders, death 
claims paid were $1,282,000,000, ma- 
tured endowments, $414,000,000, an- 
nuitants $185,000,000, benefits to the 
disabled and accidentally killed, 
$125,000,000, while $474,000,000 were 
paid in dividends to policyholders 

(Continued on page 45) 


Of course, the 
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ITH the almost universal 

nature of life insurance repre- 
sented by the more than 71,000,000 
policyholders of this valuable com- 
modity in the United States, one 
would expect to see frequent men- 
tion of the subject in the daily 
press. In the past insurance rarely 
made the news and comment re- 
ported in the dailies. Reportorial 
and editorial work was largely con- 
fined to the trade press and the 
financial pages of the larger metro- 
politan papers. The Institute of 
Life Insurance, with its regular 
press service, has of recent years 
contributed much toward making 
the public insurance conscious 
through the medium of the press. 

More recent journalistic attention 
has been noticed, perhaps brought 
about by the creation of National 
Service Life Insurance. This war- 
time measure has become of in- 
creasing importance since the end 
of the war. It represents one of 
the veterans’ most valuable bene- 
fits, small token for a job well done. 
The news that veteran’s insurance 
has made has also served to in- 
crease the general interest in all 
insurance, 

Editorials across the nation have 
recently appeared discussing one 
phase or another of insurance. Most 
of them were inspired by the finan- 
cial status of the insurance industry 
and the security it renders to such 
& 


a large segment of the American 
scene. 

In addition to the daily papers, 
comment has also appeared in such 
magazines as Better Homes and 
Gardens. Its most recent article 
was concerned with annuities, and 
the benefits derived. The Woman 
also carried a reminder to the effect 
that “When today’s girls are forty 
years older, they won’t have money 
worries,” in an article by Helen 
Christine Bennet, entitled “Don’t 
Be An Indigent Aunt.” 

The publicity given to the in- 
dustry in this fashion will provide 
a helping hand to the life under- 
writer. The service which has been 
established by life insurance com- 
panies will be greatly augmented 
by frequent references in newsprint 
to one of the country’s leading com- 
mercial enterprises. 


Ex Libris 


One of the favorite pastimes of 
Americans in general is the habit 
of reading. Some read for pleasure, 
some for study, and some just be- 
they are 


cause curious about 





Pictured at the 100th anniversary conference of The Mutual Life in New York City recently 
are, (I. to r.): W. H. Cochrane, Wichita agency; A. E. Patterson, executive vice-president; 
L. H. Brown, trustee, and president of Johns-Manville Corp.; L. W. Douglas, president; 
R. Hull, vice-president and manager of agencies; and W. H. Dodge, San Francisco agency. 
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peoples, places, and things. In 
almost every hamlet and city, every 
village and town there is some kind 
of a public library. Some of them 
are hidden in the corner of a small 
general store. Some of them are 
impressive monuments dedicated to 
the memory of some public figure. 

Cooperation between insurance 
organizations and companies and 
municipal authorities has started a 
new interest in insurance reading 
material. This material is, of course 
extremely, valuable to the under- 
writer or executive seeking to keep 
abreast of his field. But of perhaps 
even more value is the opportunity 
afforded to the policyholder, or 
would be policyholder, who likes 
to read about those “peoples, places, 
and things.” It stands to reason 
that a well-informed public interest 
in this subject will benefit the prog- 
ress that life insurance hopes to 
make in the future. 

Important also is the fact that li- 
braries and civic groups have not 
only gathered together reading ma- 
terial on life insurance, but have 
prepared impressive displays. The 
interest thus stimulated has created 
a new circulation in materials 
among the average American pub- 
lic. The ultimate result will be an 
interested and informed group of 
policyholders and prospects alike. 


Loan Rates Reduced 


Effective September 1, 1946 a re- 
duction of interest rates on policy 
loans will be made by the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York. The new rates will be 5 per 
cent on the first $750 of loan, 4 per 
cent on the next $750, and 3 per 
cent on all sums in excess of $1,500. 
This compares with a flat rate of 6 
per cent called for under most of 
the company’s policies, and a flat 
rate of 5 per cent on certain other 
policies. 

The new rates will be granted to 
all policyholders who now have 
loans against their policies with the 
company. Policyholders with exist- 
ing loans will be notified individu- 
ally and granted the necessary ad- 
justment when their next interest 
payment is due. 

In outlining the reasons for the 
company’s action Lewis W. Doug- 
las, president, stated “Because of 
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the general decline in interest rates 
jn recent years, the policy loan 
rates called for in the company’s 
contracts are no longer in line with 
those of other lenders, particularly 
in the case of larger loans. As a 
consequence, many policyholders 
have borrowed on their policies at 
lower rates from banks and other 
outside lenders, rather than from 
the company, and as a result the 
volume of our policy loans has 
shrunk steadily in recent years.” 


Social Security 


Programming with social security 
is a natural plan for selling life in- 
surance against the longed-for day 
of retirement. In the recent session 
of the 79th Congress social security 
came in for considerable attention. 


Faced with automatic increase of 
the Old Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance Tax, Congress approved an 
amendment providing for the fol- 
lowing points: (1) the freezing of 
the one per cent tax on employers 
and employees for old age and sur- 
vivors insurance for another year; 
(2) special survivors insurance 
coverage for families of veterans; 
(3) coverage of 200,000 maritime 
workers under unemployment com- 
pensation; and (4) increasing bene- 
fits under old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children and to blind 
persons. 

A compromise to increase by $5 
Federal contributions to States for 
old age pensions broke a stalemate 
in Senate-House conference on the 
social security bill. 


NSLI Revisions 


Two recent announcements from 
the Veterans Administration speak 
of extra benefits due servicemen 
who are still holding National 
Service Life Insurance. 

Interest rates on government life 
insurance policy loans have been 
reduced from 5 to 4 per cent annu- 
ally effective the first of this month. 
The new rate is in keeping with 
the present trend of interest rates 
on policy loans made by commer- 
cial life insurance companies. 


The new 4 per cent rate repre- 
sents the second reduction in gov- 
ernment life insurance loan rates 
within the past seven years. The 


.. IN REVIEW 









first was made in July, 1939, when 
the rate was reduced from 6, to 5 
per cent. 

Loans may be secured on per- 
manent plans of both U. S. Govern- 
ment Life and National Service Life 
Insurance after the policy has been 
in effect for one year. The loan 
value is 94 per cent of the cash 
value of the policy. The present 
rate of 4 per cent will apply to all 
policy loans, regardless of their size. 


The second announcement brings 
into effect the long awaited im- 
provements in the provisions of the 
National Service Life Insurance Act 
of 1940, and in particular corrects 
three of the provisions which 
servicemen have stated as most 
objectionable. 


Policy Changes 


As originally issued the perma- 
nent policies provided in NSLI 
were ordinary life, 20 payment life, 
and 30 payment life. In addition to 
these policies the amendments now 
provide for 20 year endowment 
at age 60 and endowment at age 
65. On all of these endowment 
policies the premiums must be paid 
for the indicated length of time, at 





the expiration of which the face 
value of the policy may be paid to 
the veteran. Those veterans who 
have converted their term insur- 
ance to one of the previously 
authorized plans are _ permitted 
under the amendments to change 
to one of the endowment plans if 
they so desire. 

All restrictions on the choice of 
beneficiaries which were imposed 
by the original act have been re- 
moved. Formerly the insured was 
permitted only to designate bene- 
ficiaries who were near relatives. 
He may now designate any person 
or persons, a corporation or his 
estate as beneficiary in his insur- 
ance policy. 

The only method of settlement 
previously provided was monthly 
income or annuity payments, 120 
months guaranteed or as refund 
life income. Now in addition a 
single lump sum payment is offered, 
or payments may be elected to be 
made in equal monthly installments 


ranging from 36 to 240 months. 


Disability 


A new feature added to the in- 
surance by these amendments is 
the payment of benefits to an in- 
sured who is totally disabled for 
as long as six months. These pay- 
ments are at the rate of $5 a month 
for each $1,000 of insurance, and 
are payable for as long as the dis- 
ability exists. The insurance itself 
is not affected by these payments 





The veteran of all vets, President William Montgomery, popular directing head of the 
Acacia Mutual of Washington, D. C., since 1893, appropriately delivered service pins 
to company colleagues at Acacia's recent, highly successful convention at Banff, Can. 
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so that beneficiaries enjoy the full 
face value of the policy upon the 
death of the insured. The new total 
disability may be added to any 
form of NSLI, including term in- 
surance. 

All persons who served in the 
armed forces between October 8, 
1940 and September 2, 1945 are 
entitled to apply for new NSLI. 
The total amount of government 
insurance which may be carried by 
any applicant may not exceed 
$10,000. The application may be 
filed at any time and will be granted 
upon proof that the applicant meets 
the required health standards. This 
is a definite change from the pre- 
vious provision which limited all 
veterans to the amount of insur- 
ance they had while in service. 

Applications for insurance which 
were rejected solely for health rea- 
sons between the above dates are 
validated by these new amend- 
ments in cases where the appli- 
cant was killed or totally disabled 
in line of duty. 
will provide income for benefic- 
iaries who receive no insurance 
payments under the old law. 


UMD A 


PRODUCTION 


HANNAN 

The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States, New 
York, reports a high increase in pro- 
duction during the first half year of 
this year. Insurance in force ad- 
vanced from $9,172,440,347 at the 
end of 1945 to $9,873,392,228 at the 
end of June. Net paid-for business 
totaled $469,426,746 in ordinary and 
group, a gain of 41.9 per cent over 
the same period last year. 

The National Life and Accident 
Insurance Company of Nashville, 
Tenn., has broken all previous rec- 
ords with a gain of $111,095,000 in 
life insurance in force for the first 
six months of 1946. Total new busi- 
ness was $77,971,000 ordinary and 
$103,571,000 industrial, bringing the 
total assets over the $200,000,000 
mark. 

The largest volume of life insur- 
ance for any first half year by the 
Continental American Life of Wil- 
mington, Del., was accomplished 
during the first six months period 
of 1946. The increase in insurance 
in force was nearly $8,500,000 or a 
gain of 52 per cent over that for the 
same period of 1945. 

A gain of 29 per cent in paid life 
insurance during the first six months 
period of 1946 was made by the 
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Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. Insurance in 
force on June 30, 1946 amounted to 
$287,021,294, or a gain of $13,591,211 
for the year to date. 

Sales of new life insurance by the 
New York Life Insurance Company 
of New York amounted to $410,932,- 
900 during the first half of 1946. 
This is an increase of 52 per cent, or 
$121,979,400 over last year. Life in- 
surance in force totalled $8,265,000,- 
000 as of June 30. 

Total new ordinary business of the 
Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance Company of Minneapclis was 
$40,663,529 for the first six months 
of 1946, an increase over the total 
of $26,876,758 for the corresponding 
period of last year. 

Sales of new life insurance by the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York during the first half year 
amounted to $146,465,468, an in- 
crease of 47 per cent over the total 
reported in the 1945 period. Bene- 
fits to policyholders amounted to 
$53,642,931, or $591,094 more than in 
the first half of 1945. 

The Continental Assurance Com- 
pany of Chicago had an increase of 
$77,655,492, in insurance in force 
during the first two quarters of 1946. 
This was 90 per cent greater than 
the increase for the entire year of 
1945. Total insurance in force as of 
June 30, 1946, was $617,091,609. 

New examined business for the 
first six months of 1946 for the 
Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, St. Paul, was 178.4 per 
cent of the comparable 1945 period. 
Paid issues for this period were 156 
per cent of the 1945 volume. As of 
June 30, insurance in force stood at 
$382,427,876. 

The Occidental Life Insurance 
Company of Los Angeles, marked 
its 40th anniversary on June 30 with 
more than $1,079,000,000 of life in- 
surance in force. This represents an 
increase of insurance in force of 
more than $49,000,000 since the end 
of .1945. Occidental assets had in- 
creased to more than $154,000,000 
by the end of June. 

The Business Men’s Assurance 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., cele- 
brated its 37th anniversary in June, 
and reports the second largest vol- 
ume of business in the company’s 
history. For the year to date the 
total new paid life insurance was 
$36,093,175, or 53.1 per cent ahead 
of the same period last year. 

Paid business of the Union Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Portland, 
Me., for the first six months of 1946 
showed an increase of 24.73 per cent 
over that of the corresponding pe- 


riod last year. This gain was 
greater than that of any comparable 
period in the company’s 98 year 
history. 

The Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia’s 75th anniversary year is 
being marked by great progress, In- 
surance in force has increased by 
approximately $70,000,000 in the 
first six months of 1946, a gain con- 
siderably larger than that made pre- 
viously for any full year of opera- 
tions. 

A 76.8 per cent increase in new 
business for the first half of 1946 is 
reported by the Connecticut Mutual 


Life Insurance Company, Hartford. . 


Sales of $109,978,916 were made in 
this period as compared to $62,217, 
332 for the same period of 1945. In- 
surance in force increased by $86,- 
589,041, bringing the total in force 
to $1,468,136,605. 

The Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York reports a record 
half year, with an increase in in- 
surance in force 79 per cent above 
the comparable period for last year. 
The total of business paid-for ex- 
ceeded by 60.9 per cent the previous 
all-time high, established last year. 

The $250,000,000 mark in insur- 
ance in force has been passed by 
the Columbian National Life Insur- 
ance Company, Boston, during the 
month of June, 1946. 





The National Life Insurance 
Company, Montpelier, Vt., dur- 
ing the six months ending July 1, 
distributed new paid life insurance 
policies to the total of $53,222,958, 
an all-time record. As compared to 
1945, with sales of $37,384,806, this 
represents a gain of 42.36 per cent. 
The gain of insurance in force for 
the half year of 1946 is $41,961,222, 
bringing the total up to $728,490,280. 

Paid-for business of the Jefferson 
Standard Life Insurance Company 
of Greensboro, N. C., amounted to 
$54,760,263 during the first two 
quarters of 1946. Gain in insurance 
in force was $39,385,351. Total in- 
surance in force as of June 30, was 
$628,482,805. 

The Volunteer State Life Insur- 
ance Company of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., reports an increase of 66 per 
cent in paid-for business for the first 
six months of 1946 over the com- 
parable period last year. 
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Life insurance in force of the 
Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines, Iowa, increased by nearly 
$52,000,000 during the first half year 
of 1946. This represented a gain of 
more than $37,000,000 in ordinary 
insurance in force and nearly $15,- 
000,000 in group life coverage. The 
gain over a year ago totalled over 
$88,000,000, of which ordinary rep- 
resented more than $60,000,000. 

New life insurance policies dis- 
tributed by the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia, 
Pa., in the last six months of 1946 
totalled $120,255,053, which is 71 
per cent above the level of the first 
half of 1945. New business aver- 
aged more than $20,000,000 per 
month since the start of the year. 
Insurance in force gained $13,892,- 
442 during June and almost $80,- 
000,000 during the last six months. 
The total on June 30 was $2,292,- 
434,231. 
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Through July 1, the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company re- 
ported a total of $130,000,000 of new 
business paid-for. The six months’ 
production exceeded all new paid- 
for insurance of the years 1939, ’40, 
‘41, or °42. The total insurance in 
force is $2,130,000,000. 

Total insurance in force of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company as of June 30, 
reached an all-time high mark of 
$4,837,675,167. This represents an 
increase of $269,584,687 since a year 
ago. New business for the first half 
of 1946 amounted to $215,727,356. 
Total assets of the company reached 
$1,950,718,082, an increase of $131,- 
923,888 since June 30 of last year. 

New paid for insurance written 
by the Ohio State Life Insurance 
Company in the first six months of 
this year showed a gain of 70% over 
the comparable period last year. 
Insurance in force stands at $156,- 
274,563. Assets amounted to $37,- 
871,834. The gain of insurance in 
force for the six-month period was 
73% greater than for the same 
period last year. 

New business of the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia for the first half of the 
year amounted to $59,998,000, a gain 
of 60.7 per cent over the corre- 
sponding figures for 1945. Insur- 
ance in force rose to a new high of 
$1,170,028,000, a gain of $41,268,000 
during the first half of the year. 








In the first six months of the year 
total life insurance purchases were 
$10,475,563,000, an increase of 47% 
over the first six months of 1945 and 
90% over the corresponding period 
of 1941. Purchases of ordinary life 
insurance accounted for $7,759,824,- 
000 of the six months’ aggregate, an 
increase of 59% over last year and 
well over double the 1941 total. In- 
dustrial life insurance purchases 
represented $1,996,104,000 of the 
current year’s total, an increase of 
23% as compared with last year, 
while group life insurance  pur- 
chases amounted to $719,635,000, an 
increase of 16% as compared with 
the first six months of last year. 

Purchases of life insurance for 
the first six months in each of the 
last three years were reported as in 
the accompanying table. 


First Six Months’ Purchases 





1944 1945 
(000 omitted) 
Ordinary . $4,237,094 $4,883,744 
Industrial 1,656,555 1,620,668 
Group ..... 860,226 620,637 
Total ... $6,753,875 $7,125,049 
Increase 
1946 1946 over 1945 
Ordinary . $7,759,824 59% 
Industrial 1,996,104 23% 
Gro@p ...... 719,635 16% 


Total ...$10,475,563 47% 


New Hampshire showed the 
greatest rate of increase in ordi- 
nary life insurance sales in June, 
with South Dakota second and Ark- 
ansas third, it is reported by the 
Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association of Hartford, which 
has analyzed June sales by states 
and leading cities. Countrywide, or- 
dinary business increased 63% in 
June compared with June, 1945, 
while New Hampshire sales gained 
127%, South Dakota 99% and Ark- 
ansas, 85%. 

For the first six months, with na- 
tional ordinary sales up 59% over 
a year ago, New Hampshire led 
with an increase of 81%, with Dela- 
ware in second place, up 75% over 
the corresponding period of last 
year, 

Among the large cities, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit and St. Louis all 
tied for the lead in June, each 
showing a gain of 66% Philadelphia 
led for the six months with a gain 
of 73%. The figures for the leading 
cities were reported by the asso- 
ciation as follows: 


First Six 
June Months’ 
Increase Increase 


1946 1946 
over 1945 over 1945 

RS aes 53% 56% 
eee 66% ERs 
Cleveland ........ 66% 4% 
EE. Siesvscnnaes 66% 66% 
Los Angeles ...... 57% aay, 
New York City . 56°, 49y, 
Philadelphia ...... 644 73% 
Sis ee weacvesés 66°, 61% 





George B. Butler, right, chairman, State Board of Life Insurance Commissioners for the State 
of Texas, and Admiral Gerald A. Eubank, manager of The Prudential's downtown agency 
in New York City, who at present is in charge of developments in Texas, are pictured 
in Mr. Butler's office on July 12, when The Prudential's re-entry into that State after 
an interval of 39 years was announced. Agencies now are being set up in leading centers. 
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HE members of the 79th Con- 
Paw have closed up their 
offices and headed home for the 
first real adjournment since before 
the war. Barring a special session 
called by the President, the Legis- 
lators will remain out of session 
until the 80th Congress takes over 
next January. On the whole, the 
79th Congress accomplished much 
that was constructive—both in the 
legislation that it approved and 
some which it saw fit to reject. Any 
of the measures that were not acted 
upon will have to be re-introduced 
by the new Congress. 

Specifically, Congress was very 
active in the following fields during 
the months just passed: 

Social—National health legislation 
was rejected, but unless the com- 
plexion of Congress changes radi- 
cally in November a strong fight for 
“socialized medicine” can be ex- 
pected. A broad cancer research 
program was killed. A mental 
health study was approved, but no 
funds were allocated for this pur- 
pose. The social security tax was 
frozen at 1 percent for another 
year.- Maritime workers’ were 
granted unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits, survivors’ insurance 
was extended to veterans, and Fed- 
era] grants to the poorer states for 
pensions to the aged and aid to 
the blind and dependent children 
were stepped up. However, over- 
all revision of the Social Security 
system was put off. Expenditure of 
$75,000,000 annually for a period of 
five years was authorized to finance 
one-third of the cost of nation-wide 
hospital building program. The Fed- 
eral-aid school lunch program was 
also made permanent. 

Housing—An emergency housing 
program was approved, but the 
long-range Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
Housing bill was killed in the clos- 
ing days of the session. 


Veterans—As was expected, the 
veterans “interests” were well 
taken care of. GI insurance was 
liberalized. Terminal leave pay for 
enlisted men was approved, esti- 
mated to cost about 3 billion dol- 
lars. It is payable in bonds on sums 
larger than $50. They will be five- 
year bonds, bearing 2% percent in- 
terest. They may not be cashed 
until maturity, but they may be 
used at any time to pay premiums 
on government insurance. Automo- 
biles for veterans with leg amputa- 
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tions were also provided. The edu- 
cational provisions of the GI bill 
were liberalized. 

Congress also reorganized its own 
antiquated machinery; granted the 
President limited powers to re-or- 
ganize the Federal agencies (under 
this act, practically all Federal wel- 
fare activities, including the Social 
Security Board, have been centered 
in the Federal Security Agency); 
passed a watered-down “full em- 
ployment” act; increased substan- 
tially benefits under the Railroad 
Retirement Act; refused to approve 
bills curbing labor activity, except 
in two isolated instances; approved 
the British loan; authorized United 
States participation in the Bretton 
Woods monetary agreements; ex- 
tended the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act; streamlined the proce- 
dures of Federal administrative 
agencies; cut the national debt limit 
by 25 billion dollars; extended the 
life of RFC; and authorized “legal 
inflation” by permitting the OPA 
employees to remain at their im- 
possible jobs. 


NTEREST rates will not be in- 

creased for several years, if the 
recommendations of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System are carried out. Not only 
would each full percentage point of 
increase in the level of interest 
rates add a billion dollars a year to 
the Nation’s tax bill, according to 
the Board, but any increases, at the 
present time, would mean an in- 
crease in the supply of money, 
thereby adding to the _ existing 
threat of disastrous inflation. 

The annual report of the Board of 
Governors asks Congress to grant 
additional powers which could be 
used to prevent further unneces- 
sary expansion of bank credit with- 
out raising the cost of Treasury 
financing. Its reasons for opposing 
a rise in the rates of interests are 
also set forth. 

Continuation of the Treasury 
policy of using its surplus cash bal- 
ance to pay off the Government debt 
is strongly urged. Most of this re- 
payment is to banks, which re- 
verses the wartime trend of crea- 
tion of bank credit and correspond- 
ing increases in the availability of 
money. 

However, the report points out 
that the use of existing Treasury 
balances to retire debt does noth- 
ing to reduce the .existing volume 
of deposits of businesses and indi- 
viduals. To cover this problem, the 
report says it will be necessary 
for the Treasury to retire debt out 
of a budgetary surplus or to refund 


maturing securities now held by 
banks through the sale of new jg- 
sues to nonbank investors. Any re- 
funding program should endeavor 
to reduce the available supply of 
bank eligible issues not only at 
present, but also for the future, ac- 
cording to the Board. 

The recommended new issues 
would be of a non-marketable say- 
ings bond type and would give a 
proportionately lower return when 
redeemed before full maturity. 

The Board maintains that so long 
as the Government is able, whether 
out of its surplus cash balance as 
at present, or out of future budge- 
tary surplus, a restraining influence 
is exerted on the money supply. 

But there are many other factors 
which make possible further mone- 
tization and continued declines in 
the rate structure. It is these possi- 
bilities that prompted the Board to 
ask Congress for additional power. 

It is quite clear that the Board is 
against the proposal which would 
require discontinuation of the Fed- 


eral Reserve policy of maintaining - 


the % percent rate on Treasury 
certificates, and direct open market 
operations only towards maintain- 
ing the rate of 2% percent on the 
longest term bonds. 

The Board attempts to punch 
home its point as follows: 

“A major consequence in attempt- 
ing to deal with the problem of 
debt monetization by increasing the 
general level of interest rates would 
be a fall in the market values of 
outstanding Government securities. 
These price declines would create 
difficult market problems for the 
Treasury in refunding its maturing 
and called securities. If the price 
declines were sharp, they could have 
highly unfavorable repercussions on 
the functioning of financial institu- 
tions and, if carried far enough, 
might even weaken public confid- 
ence in such institutions. 

“The Board, therefore, does not 
believe that the problem could be 
met by voluntary agreement among 
14,000 commercial banks (as has 
been done in some other countries) 
or that it could be dealt with effec- 
tively by increased interest rates, 
unless they were so high as to be a 
deterrent to necessary production, 
apart from the serious consequences 
to the Government security mar- 
ket.” 

The Board proposes several meas- 
ures which would aid the Federal 
Reserve System in its efforts to deal 
with debt monetization. 

One measure would be to em- 
power the Board of Governors to 
place a maximum on the amounts of 
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long-term marketable _ securities, 
poth public and private, that any 
commercial bank may hold against 
its net demand deposits. This meas- 
ure would serve to restrict the 
banks’ demands for long-term Gov- 
ernment securities and to strengthen 
their demands for short-term se- 
curities. 

Another suggested measure would 
empower the Board of Governors 
to require all commercial banks to 
hold a_ specified percentage of 
Treasury bills and certificates as 
secondary reserves against their net 
demand deposits. 

A further possibility would be 
to grant additional power to the 
Board to raise reserve requirements, 
within some specified limit, against 
net demand deposits. 

As a minor portion of its infla- 
tionary control program, the Board 
also recommends the consideration 
by Congress of legislation which 
will authorize and direct the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to continue the 
regulation of consumer credit on a 
permanent basis and as_ integral 
part of the System’s function of 
maintaining sound credit conditions. 


SAMUI 


CANADA 


QIAN wn 


RE Canadians buying too pons 

life insurance? Will the cur- 
rent boom in the industry become a 
boomerang before long — both 
against company and policyholders? 
Questions such as these are being 
made the subject of earnest conver- 
sation in certain insurance quarters; 
and there are some company execu- 
tives who are inclined to the thought 
that perhaps the brakes should be 
applied a bit. 

It’s a pretty safe guess that life 
insurance sales in Canada today are 
more than double those of pre-war 
days; and the increase in new busi- 
ness since the cessation of hostilities 
has been nothing short of terrific. 
despite the mass uncertainty caused 
by readjustments and strikes. For 
example, in June of this year new 
ordinary life sales in Canada touch- 
ed $103,925,000. Contrast that with 
the following figures for the first six 
months of last year: January $58,- 
010,000; February $58,919,000; 
March $65,636,000; April $69,682,000; 
May $62,178,000; June $66,246,000. 
And for the first six months of 1946 
new ordinary life sales aggregated 
$584,375,000 against $380,671,000 for 
the same period of last year. 

Those figures were compiled by 
the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 


ment Association and cover only 
new ordinary insurance and do not 
include dividend additions, reinsur- 
ance acquired, pension bonds with- 
out insurance, annuities, group or 
wholesale business. 

About the only obvious reason 
behind all this buying is the fact 
that people still seem to have lots 
of money—even in the face of semi- 
inflationary conditions which exist 
in the country today. Should sales 
continue unchecked, it is not known 
at the moment the sky would seem 
to be the limit. 

But behind it all—in the back- 
ground—a lot of serious thinking 
is going on, as we said before, and 
this thinking is not confined to any 
one particular company official or 
officials. Outside the insurance 
business altogether, considerable 
surprise and attention is being fo- 
cused on the pyramiding of insur- 
ance sales. 

A market analyst, for a member 
firm of The Toronto Stock Ex- 
change, with whom we talked things 
over the other day considered sky- 
rocketing sales figures unhealthy, 
whether they be for life insurance, 
hot dogs or any other item. He 
likened current life insurance de- 
velopments to a bull market in 
stocks. Everything’s all right until 
someone pulls out the plug—then, 
bingo. 

He was of the opinion that life 
companies might take it upon them- 
selves to prevent the purchase of 
life insurance to an extent that it 
would react against the industry in 
the years to come. The fear was 
expressed that people were buying 
life insurance, possibly within their 
current means but beyond their 
means of say within the next five 
or ten years. 

“It would not do the life insur- 
ance business any good,” he stated, 
“if hundreds, or even thousands of 
Canadians, who are buying insur- 
ance today, were to up and say 
(when the mass unemployment that 
is sure to come hits them) that 
they were high-pressured into buy- 
ing more insurance than they should 
have bought; or that they had been 
ill advised by their agents. Life 
insurance companies and agents are 
waxing fat on the profits of new 
business today that has more than 
doubled those of pre-war days. 
But it is to be hoped that out of it 
all comes pleasure and security for 
the masses; not a feeling that 
they’ve been taken advantage of. 
As a market analyst and adviser, 
all my recommendations carry the 
suggestion that 10 per cent of one’s 


income should be placed into life 
insurance of some form or other. 
I do not and can not recommend 
over-buying. The losses from such 
a condition can be tremendous and 
not discernible until disaster, such 
as mass unemployment, strikes. A 
development such as this would 
give the socialists just what they 
needed to swing an election. Let’s 
hope that we do not give them 
that chance.” 


HNO A 
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Fidelity Mutual—President E. A. 
Roberts was the recipient of a 
formal citation from Fred M. Vin- 
son on behalf of the U. S. Treasury 
Department, together with a per- 
sonal letter from him delivered by 
an under-secretary of the depart- 
ment. The citation was in acknowl- 
edgement of distinguished service 
to war finance given by Mr. Roberts 
in the War Bond Drives. 


* * * 


Mutual Benefit—The company 
has reorganized the agency depart- 
ment and made other executive 
changes, placing young men in key 
positions, according to W. Paul 
Stillman, chairman of the board 
and John S. Thompson, president. 

Herbert G. Kenagy, formerly 
superintendent of agencies, has 
been elected vice-president to head 
a department of public and policy- 
holder relationships and _ certain 
phases of personnel. Bill C. Thur- 
man, formerly associate superin- 
tendent of agencies, has been named 
second vice-president, with general 
supervision of the agency depart- 
ment. 

% a a . 

H. Bruce Palmer, the former 
general agent at Flint, Mich., and 
more recently executive assistant in 
the home office department, has 
been made superintendent of agen- 
cies. In the mathematical depart- 
ment of the company, Harry W. 
Jones, has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent. James R. Trimble will con- 
tinue as mathematician. 

* * *« 

Kansas City Life—The War De- 
partment has awarded the Legion 
of Merit to Lt. Col. Maurice R. 
Smith, Air Corps, who has been 
on leave of absence from the com- 
pany and is resuming his duties at 
the home office as agency super- 
visor. 

a ~ oo 

Berkshire Life—The company has 

announced a new training program 
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to its general agents. All new full 
time agents, as well as agents ap- 
pointed since June 1945, are eligible. 
The course is designed to cover a 
one year period of training but 
also provides for advance training 
which will carry the new agent 
through the second year. 
* * oo 

Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia—Charles T. Rogerson, former- 
ly assistant vice-president of the 
company, was named secretary by 
the board of directors. Hill Mon- 
tague, Jr., formerly vice-president 
and secretary, has resigned from 
the office of secretary. As vice- 
president, he takes over the admin- 
istration of home office affairs. He 
continues to serve as a director, as 
a member of the executive com- 
mittee, and as manager of advertis- 
ing. 

o* - « 

Great-West Life—David E. Kil- 
gour has been appointed superin- 
tendent of agencies for the com- 
pany. Mr. Kilgour has been with 
the company since his graduation 
from the University of Manitoba 
in 1933. 

* x << 

Acacia—Fieldmen have returned 
from the greatest convention yet 
held by the company. The scene 
this year was the Banff Springs 


Hotel in the Canadian Rockies. 
Nearly 700 guests participated. 

* * « 
Pacific Mutual— Asa V. Call, 


president, was recently awarded an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
from his alma mater, the University 
of Southern California. 
: * a 

Bankers Security Life—The name 
of the Morris Plan Insurance 
Society has been changed to Bank- 
ers Security Life Insurance Society, 
according to Frank J. Scott, presi- 
dent. The society is incorporated 
in the State of New York, and oper- 
ates nationally from its offices at 
420 Lexington Avenue in New York 
City. Officers of the society are: 
Arthur J. Morris, chairman of the 
board; Frank J. Scott, president; 
Robert F. Talbott, first vice-presi- 
dent; Harry O’Brien, vice-president 
and treasurer; and James S. Ban- 
croft, secretary. 

* + + 

Massachusetts Mutual — John P. 
Veith has been appointed agency 
assistant for the company. Mr. 
Veith joined the organization, after 
graduation from St. Louis Univer- 
sity in 1939, and has been with the 
company since except for two years 
spent as a special agent for the 
FBI. 
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Three other men recently ad- 
vanced by the company are: Walter 
E. Bradbury, calculation depart- 
ment manager; Norman W. Martin, 
investment analyst, and Charles H. 
Spencer, assistant manager of the 
policy department. 

+ * * 

Manhattan Life—L. Parks Ship- 
ley, associated for the past 13 years 
with Brown Brothers Harriman and 
Company, private bankers, was 
recently elected a director of the 
company. 

ak x a 

Phoenix Mutual — Commemorat- 
ing its 95th year, the company 
plans its anniversary convention at 
the Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, 
September 12-14. This will be the 
first meeting on a national scale to 
be held by the company since 1941. 

* « + 

Northwestern Mutual—Grant L. 
Hill, director of agencies of the 
company, has been elected to the 
additional office of vice-president. 
Five representative policyholders 
of the company from various parts 
of the country, having no official 
connection with the company, have 
been named to the 1946-47 examin- 
ing committee of policyholders. 
Kenneth S. Parker, president of 
the Parker Pen Company, will fill 
the unexpired term of the late 
Walter R. Frame as trustee, and 
Carl N. Jacobs,. president of the 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany succeeds Charles T. Bundy, 
attorney, who resigned. 

” * ~ 

Jefferson Standard—R. B. Taylor, 
CLU, formerly superintendent of 
agencies has been promoted to 
assistant agency manager. Jack S. 
Causey, former agency assistant 
has been made superintendent of 
agencies. W. L. Seawell has been 
promoted to the position of agency 
assistant. 

Prudential— The company has 
moved back into Texas after an 
absence of 39 years. An ordinary 
agency has been established in San 
Antonio under the direction of 
Frank B. Falkenstein, and an 
ordinary agency has been opened in 
Houston, under the direction of 
Ardell T. Everett. 

* * + 

Mutual, New York—L. Durward 
Badgley, who joined the company 
in May 1945, has been appointed 
research associate to Donald B. 
Woodward, second vice-president. 
Joseph B. Maclean, vice-president 
and actuary of the company, has 
been elected a member of the Coun- 
cil of the Faculty of Actuaries in 
Scotland. Mr. Maclean will be the 


only member of the council not 
resident in Great Britain. Arthur 
O. Kaiser, with the company since 
1938, has been named assistant 
counsel. Mr. Kaiser saw service in 
the USNR in 1943 and 1944. 
* * a 

Penn Mutual—Charles H. Yardley, 
comptroller of the company,’ has 
been appointed chairman of the in- 
dustry conference of insurance con- 
trollers which will stage a series 
of group sessions at the forthcoming 
15th annual meeting of the Con- 
trollers Institute of America, to be 
held at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York, September 15-18. 


NAA 


ORGANIZATIONS 
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National haieiitiee of Life 
Underwriters—Clancy D. Connell, 
president of the association has an- 
nounced that at the end of the fiscal 
year all membership records were 
broken with a total of 42,241 paid 
memberships, a gain of 8,213 over 
the previous year. 

The records in 46 States and the 
District of Columbia were bettered 
in the membership gain, while 326 
local associations showed increases. 
In addition, 27 new associations 
were created during the year, rais- 
ing the total number of units to 
450, another all-time high. 

Three additional speakers for the 
57th annual convention, to be held 
in Cleveland, September 9 to 13, 
were announced by the associa- 
tion’s program committee. They 
are Charles A. Egenolf, district 
manager of the Prudential Life In- 
surance Company at New Rochelle, 
N. Y.; D. L. Myrick, agent for the 
Great Southern Life at Lake 
Charles, La.; and Harry Jay Syphus, 
general agent for the Beneficial 
Life at Salt Lake City. In addition 
to the three main sessions that will 
include the many speakers already 
announced, a national sales seminar 
will be held, composed of five of 
the nations outstanding agents. 

The National Association of Life 
Underwriters, in conjunction with 
the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association, have an- 
nounced that next year the course 
in life insurance marketing will be 
transferred from Purdue University 
to a regular school of business ad- 
ministration. The announcement 
revealed that, while the course at 
Purdue University has been highly 
successful, it is felt that still greater 
progress might be made under more 
favorable conditions and expanded 
facilities. 
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The first meeting of the National 
Conference Group of attorneys and 
life underwriters was held in New 
York City last month. This group 
was authorized by the American 
Bar Association and the NALU for 
the purpose of establishing country 
wide recognition of principles of 
cooperation between attorneys and 
life underwriters. Of particular 
interest were the discussions con- 
cerning cooperation in the fields 
estate planning, and the creation 
of machinery to receive and con- 
sider suggestions for even closer 
cooperation. The next meeting of 
the group will be held in Atlantic 
City in October. 


* * a 


Million Dollar Round Table—The 
convention this year will be held 
at French Lick, Ind., from Sept. 4 
through Sept. 8, 1946. Sept. 4 will 
be the opening day, with no pro- 
gram scheduled, to permit relaxa- 
tion, readjustment, registration, etc. 
The convention will formally open 
on Thursday, Sept. 5, with a break- 
fast, Louis Behr, Equitable Life, 
presiding. Clancy D. Connell, 
president of the NALU will speak, 
as will John E. Clayton, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, Julian Myrick, 
executive vice-president of Mutual 
Life of New York, and Paul F. 
Clark, president of the John Han- 
cock. 

The afternoon session will feature 
“Programming and Estate Analysis.” 
Harold S. Parson, Travelers, will 
preside. Edwin T. Golden, New 
York Life, will speak on “Simple 
Programming.” Frank B. Falken- 
stein, Aetna Life, will address the 
members on “Short Form Analysis” 
and John O. Todd Northwestern 
Mutual, will speak on “Long Form 
Analysis.” 

The feature on Friday will be 
“Business Insurance,” with Paul H. 
Dunnavan presiding. The speakers 
scheduled for this topic include: 
Harry Schultz, Mutual Life, of New 
York, “Partnership”; John J. Kel- 
lam, National Life of Vermont, 
“Retirement Stock Plans;”’ and 
David B. Fluegelman, Northwestern 
Mutual, “Key Man Insurance.” 

On Saturday, Sept. 7, the theme 
will be “Pension And Profit-Shar- 
ing Plans and Group Coverages.” 
Paul W. Cook, Mutual Benefit, will 
preside at this session. The speak- 
ers include: David Marks, Jr., New 
England Mutual, “Pension Plans;” 
Martin I. Scott, Equitable Life, 
“Profit-Sharing Plans;” and M. Lee 
Alberts, Equitable Life, “Group 
Coverages.” 


MAMA 
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JUDGMENT 
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Halsey D. Josephson, C.L.U 


With the prices of butter and 
shoes and washing-machines and 
swimming pools going where they’re 
going and with incomes rising ac- 
cordingly, perhaps the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table ought become the 
Two Million Dollar Round Table. 
And likewise, perhaps, the Half- and 
Quarter-Million Dollar Clubs ought 
become the Million Dollar and Half- 
Million Dollar Clubs, respectively. 
As the home-spun philosophers say 
“There ain’t no use kidding our- 
selves, is there?” 

And I guess there ain’t. But an 
awful lot of us are, nevertheless. 
True, we didn’t create this Second 
Great Foolishness. Equally, true, 
many of us wish that it never 
existed. But on the other hand, it 
becomes somewhat difficult some- 
times to distinguish us from the 
Get-What-You-Can, and the Skirt- 
The-Edges boys whose incomes have 
sky-rocketed through little fault of 
their own. Of course, our activities 
are legitimate and we can’t say that 
for everyone. But what we must re- 
member is that by vocation, at least, 
we are the Two Feet On The Ground 
fellows, and that we can’t act like 
automobile sales agents, on the one 
hand, and Prophets of Doom on the 
other. 


ATURALLY, I am not arguing 
that we shouldn’t be realists. 
Or that we shouldn’t take advantage 


of the present sellers’ market. Like 
everyone else, we have to live— 
although there are some facetious 
people who make believe they 
can’t understand why. 

Back in 1927, 1928 and 1929 (up 
to October, anyway) we argued that 
profits should be withdrawn from 
the Stock Market and put into an-- 
nuities and endowments. We were 
sincere and right—even though large 
segments of the population didn’t 
see eye-to-eye with us. But as I re- 
member those days, we not only 
preached a philisophy, we lived it. 
And I’m not at all sure that we’re 
that consistent today. 

I don’t know—and I guess no one 
else does either, even at $3 for a 
250 page guess—when it’s going to 
end. Opinions vary between 10 days 
and 10 years. But there seems to be 
unanimous opinion that it won’t last 
forever. 

As Home Office officials, General 
Agents and Agents, let’s recognize 
that fact. Let’s all remember that 
we are the Two Feet On The Ground 
people. 

The time will come when life in- 
surance will again have to be sold, 
when work habits will control an 
agent’s income, when some of to- 
day’s best prospects won’t be pros- 
pects at all. 


ET’S not be hike Hazy Austin of 

whom Gene Fowler writes, 
“Hazy got drunk from a jug while 
driving his hosses and buckboard out 
of Telluride one night. He fell 
asleep in the wagon. When he woke 
up in the morning, his hosses had 
been cut loose and wandered off. He 
looked around, then said: ‘If I’m 
Hazy Austin, I’ve lost two hosses. If 
I’m not Hazy Austin, I’ve found a 
wagon!” 





Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association— Walter Gott- 
schall, director of agencies for the 
Equitable Life of New York at 
Chicago, has been elected president 
of the 68th School in Agency Man- 
agement, given by the LIAMA at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago. Other officers elected were: 
J. Denny Nelson of Hartford, Conn., 
as vice-president; W. B. Hoyer of 
Columbus, Ohio, as_ secretary; 
Harvey O. Nelson of Chicago as 
treasurer and sergeant-at-arms. 


* * * 


Institute of Life Insurance—Leroy 
A. Lincoln, chairman of the board 
of directors, has announced the 
formation of a committee on policy- 
holder relations to be headed by 


| 


Alexander E. Patterson, executive 
vice-president of Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. The purpose of 
the committee will be to study the 
procedures used by life insurance 
companies in their dealings with 
policyholders and the public and 
to make the findings available to 
each of the member companies. 

It was pointed out by Chairman 
Lincoln that the work of this com- 
mittee should serve as one of the 
major long range efforts of the 
life insurance business. 


* * * 


American Life Convention—The 
program of the sectional and gen- 
eral sessions of the 4lst annual 
meeting is as follows: Monday, 
October 7, legal section, financial 
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section; Tuesday, October 8, legal 
section, financial section, industrial 
section; Wednesday, October 9, 
general sessions of the convention; 
Thursday, October 10, agency ses- 
sion, general session of the conven- 
tion; Friday, October il. general 
session of the convention. The 
meeting will close officially at noon 
on Friday. 
” ” * 

Institute of Home Office Under- 
writers—The following companies 
have been admitted to membership 
in the Institute: Liberty Life Insur- 
ance Company, Greenville, S. C.; 
Security Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Binghampton, N. Y.; and 
Aid Association for Lutherans, 
Appleton Wis. The membership 
now includes 150 companies. The 
tenth annual meeting will be held 
at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edge- 
water Park, Miss., October 9-11. 
Charles J. Smith, assisfant secre- 
tary of the Pan-American Life In- 
surance Company, will be general 
chairman of the meeting. 

* * * 


Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association—The 54th annual meet- 
ing will be held at the Seigniory 
Club, Montebello, P. Q. May 13-15, 
1947. It is anticipated that the 
annual meetings of the Life Agency 
Officers Section and the Life Insur- 
ance Advertisers Section of the 
association will be held at the same 
place during the same three days. 

* - < 


Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New York—Sidney L. 
Wolkenberg, CLU, has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors 
of the association. Other chairmen 
include: Gustav C. Wuerth, North- 
western Mutual, chairman of the 
board of past presidents; and 
Edward C. Cunningham, Metro- 
politan Life, chairman of the board 


of field underwriters. 
7” as ~ 


Detroit Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation—Miss Mildred E. TenBrook 
was elected secretary of the first 
CLU Institute held recently in 
Storrs, Conn. 

* * + 

Los Angeles Actuarial Club—The 
following officers have been elected 
at a recent re-organization meeting: 
Alwin W. Lewis, assistant actuary, 


Pacific Mutual, president; E. M. 
McRae, associate actuary, Occi- 
dental, secretary. F. M. Hope, 


actuary emeritus, Occidental, chair- 
man of the membership committee; 
and A. L. Buckman, vice-president 
and actuary, Beneficial Standard 
Life, chairman program committee. 
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Midland Mutual Life Commemorates 


Fortieth Anniversary of Service 


N JULY 2 The Midland Mutual 

Life of Columbus, Ohio, ob- 
served its fortieth year of opera- 
tions. Although its charter was 
granted in 1905 when the revelations 
of the Armstrong investigation made 
the time auspicious for the launch- 
ing of a new domestic life insurance 
company, almost a year was allowed 
to pass while the company had rates 
and policies published and the nu- 
cleus of an agency force was re- 
cruited. 


Origin of Title 

The selection of titles for most 
American life insurance companies 
has always been strongly influenced 
by geographical considerations. The 
founders of The Midland Mutual 
Life made no exception to this cus- 
tom, and named the company “Mid- 
land” because Columbus was at that 
time the center of population of the 
United States and added “Mutual” 
to describe the plan by which policy- 
holders would participate in the 
surplus. 


President Steinman's Review 
In an account of the company’s 
organization and career over the 
past 40 years, George W. Steinman, 
third and present president, has 
written in part as follows: 


“It was prior to the 3lst day of 
August, 1905, that The Midland Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company be- 
came a vision in the minds of a 
small group of prominent central 
Ohio citizens who met informally to 
discuss the organization of a new 
Ohio legal reserve life insurance 
company. 

“The disclosures of the Armstrong 
investigation of life insurance in 
New York, under the leadership of 
Charles Evans Hughes, had brought 
forcibly to the attention of Ohio cit- 
izens the desirability of a new Ohio 
life insurance company. The idea of 
this new company probably orig- 
inated in the mind of B. F. Rein- 
mund whose experience and achieve- 
ment in life insurance as a fieldman 
and state official had extended over 
a period of 30 years. A tribute to 
the memory of Mr. Reinmund should 
be recorded, and full credit should 
be given him for his valuable con- 
tribution to the successful organiza- 
tion and early years of the company. 
His ability and enthusiasm contrib- 
uted much to Midland Mutual’s suc- 
cess in the early years. 

“Mr. Reinmund interested prom- 
inent and influential citizens in his 





GEORGE W. STEINMAN 
President, The Midland Mutual Life 


Insurance Company. 


ideas and his enthusiasm was con- 
tagious. Among those who partici- 
pated in the preliminary conferences 
were Dr. W. O. Thompson, president 
of Ohio State University; Dr. E. J. 
Wilson, prominent physician and 
member of the State Board of Med- 
ical Examiners; H. B. Arnold, a suc- 
cessful attorney-at-law, and F. R. 
Huntington, connected with The 
Huntington National Bank of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


Charter Secured 

“The articles of incorporation 
were formally approved by the Hon. 
Wade H. Ellis, Attorney General of 
the State of Ohio, on September 30, 
1905, and on the same date were 
filed and recorded in the office of the 
then Secretary of State, Hon. Lewis 
E. Laylin. These articles of incorpo- 
ration were unique in character and 
reflect the ambition of the incor- 
porators to make the’ Midland Mu- 
tual a policyholder’s company. They 
were a product of the skill and abil- 
ity of the company’s counsel, Mr. 
Harry B. Arnold, aided by some 
valuable suggestions by the then Su- 
perintendent of Insurance of the 
State of Ohio, Hon. A. I. Vorys. 

“On November 28, 1905, the by- 
laws and regulations were formally 
adopted and the first board of direc- 
tors, composed of the following men, 
was elected: Messrs. J. A. Jeffrey, 
James Kilbourne, J. B. Hanna, 
C. Christian Born, Joshua D. Price, 











ce 











George T. Spahr, W. W. Miller, 
R. Grovenor Hutchins, O. A. Miller, 
w. D. Guilbert, W. O. Thompson, 
F. R. Huntington, Felix A. Jacobs, 
J. W. Dages, H. B. Arnold, Alexan- 
der W. Mackenzie, John M. Sheets 
and E. J Wilson 

“The first meeting of the board of 
directors was held in Room 617 of 
the Outlook Building on East Broad 
Street in the City of Columbus on 
December 11, 1905, and the follow- 
ing officers and members of the 
executive committee were chosen: 
chairman of board of directors, 
James Kilbourne; president, Dr. 
Ww. O. Thompson; first vice-president, 
Dr. E. J. Wilson; second vice-presi- 
dent, J D Price; treasurer, Alex- 
ander W. Mackenzie secretary, B. F. 
Reinmund; medical director, Dr. E. J. 
Wilson; counsel, H. B. Arnold. Mem- 
bers of executive committee: J. B. 
Hanna, F. R Huntington, C Chris- 
tion Born and W. W. Miller. 


Early Salary Schedule 
“As an indication of the conser- 
vatism of this board of divectors, it 
is interesting to record the schedule 
of salaries authorized on December 
22, 1905: 


President ...... $1200 per annum 
Secretary ...... $3000 per annum 
Treasurer ...... $400 per annum 


Medical Director $1200 per annum 
te. errr $1000 per annum 


“The first home office of the com- 
pany was established in January, 
1906, in Room 309 Spahr Building, 
East Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
On September 1, 1906, the front half 
of the ninth floor of the Capital 
Trust Building, 8 East Broad Street 
in Columbus, became the home of- 
fice. This space was expanded from 
time to time until the company and 
the Southeastern Ohio Agency oc- 
cupied the entire floor. On March 1, 
1916, the home office quarters were 
moved to the Huntington Bank 
Building, South High Street, in 
Columbus. The company expanded 
its space periodically and remained 
in the Huntington Bank Building 
until November 1, 1942, when the 
Army of the United States took over 
the space occupied. This necessi- 
tated the next move to 580 East 
Broad Street, where the business of 
the company is now conducted. It 
is hoped that the company will soon 
occupy permanent, modern home 
office quarters at 250 East Broad 
Street. 

“The company began active busi- 
ness on July 2, 1906, and the first 
policy contract was issued to Dr. 
W. O. Thompson, the president. It 
is interesting to record here the his- 





tory of this policy and the results 
upon maturity by death December 
5, 1933: Amount of policy, $5,000; 
plan of insurance, 15 Payment Life; 
age at issue, 51; annual premium, 
$313. 

1. Amount paid to company by in- 
sured, 15 annual premiums of 
$313 each, $4,695, less dividends 
used in payment of premiums, 
$122.85; net investment, $4,572.15. 

2. Amount paid beneficiary by 
company, face amount of policy, 
$5,000; dividend additions, $1,- 
966; post-mortem dividend, 
$19.30; total return on invest- 
ment, $6,985.30. 

3. Net profit on investment, in ad- 
dition to 27 years’ protection, 
$2,413.15. 

“Death claim No. 1 was approved 
on March 23, 1908, 21 months after 
the company began business. The 
company at the time this article is 
written is considering death claim 
No. 5539. 

Disability claim No. 1 was ap- 
proved November 6, 1911, five years 
and four months after the company 
began business. At this time dis- 
ability claim No. 859 is being con- 
sidered. 

“Tllustrative of the progress of the 
company during these years, the fol- 
lowing data are interesting: 
Insurance in 


Force Assets 
Dec. 31, 1906 $278,100 $171,283 
Dec. 31, 1915 17,661,497 1,747,780 
Dec. 31, 1925 74,476,527 11,218,930 


Dec. 31, 1935 103,358,617 23,811,250 
Dec. 31, 1945 155,848,547 49,134,430 
June 30, 1946 163,000,000 52,000,000 


Policyholder Protection 


“Tllustrative of the great service 
which has been rendered through- 
out the years, it is recorded that the 
company had collected to January 
1, 1946, $93,863,000 of premiums 
from policyholders; it had paid to 
policyholders and beneficiaries $49,- 
753,000; had assets for protection of 
policyholders of $49,157,000; there- 
fore, total benefits paid to and accu- 
mulated for the protection of policy- 
holders amounted to $98,910,000, 
which is 105.37 per cent of the total 
premiums received from _ policy- 
holders. 

“On December 31, 1906, the com- 
pany had 130 policyholders; today 
it has approximately 70,000.” 

The Midland Mutual has admitted 
assets of $52,000,000. Insurance in 
force is $163,000,000—all of which 
has been written by the company’s 
own agents. No business has ever 
been acquired through reinsurance. 

In addition to President Steinman, 





the officers of the company are: B. 
G. Huntington, chairman of board; 
F. J. Wright, vice-president and 
counsel; J. A. Hawkins, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of agencies; C. 
O. Sullivan, vice-president and 
actuary; Dr. A. R. Stone, medical 
director; Fred Vercoe, treasurer; R. 
C. Witherspoon, secretary; Geo. T. 
Healea, manager of mortgage loan 
department; R. S. Moore, assistant 
manager of agencies. 

ee 


LIFE INSURANCE 
AGGREGATES « 1945 


(Continued from page 35) 


and $241,000,000 to 
lapsed, surrender or 
policies. 

In 1944 the statistics of the United 
States Department of Census estab- 
lished that the death rate per 1000 
population in the United States was 
10.6. Using this rate, it may be es- 
timated that in 1945 life insurance 
companies paid as a result of every 
death occuring in the U. S. $948. 
As evidence of the nation wide es- 
tablishment of the institution of life 
insurance is the fact that the aggre- 
gates from The Spectator Insurance 
Year Book show that 1,415,331 poli- 
cies were terminated by death in 
1945 for an amount of $1,351,149,421, 
or an average policy termination by 
death of $954. 

Total insurance in force including 
group, ordinary and industrial was 
$155,722,777,547 represented by 
154,306,989 policies for an average 
slightly in excess of $1000 per pol- 
icy, Of the total insurance in force, 
ordinary insurance represented 
$104,456,033,286, or 67 per cent of 
the total. Industrial insurance was 
$28,496,957,850, or 18 per cent, while 
group insurance aggregated $22,- 
769,786,411, or 15 per cent. 

As reflecting the trends of life in- 
surance in eleven years, it may be 
noted that at the end of 1934, ordi- 
nary insurance in force represented 
73 per cent of the total of life in- 
surance in force, industrial 18 per 
cent and group 10 per cent. It will 
be noted that while the volume of 
industrial insurance as related to 
the total is stationary. Five per 
cent by volume was lost by ordi- 
nary insurance due to the extreme 
popularity group insurance devel- 
oped in the last eleven years. The 
growth of group insurance is an 
evidence of the constantly acceler- 
ating purpose of capital to make 
labor an ever greater participant in 
the benefits derived from their joint 
enterprise. During 1945, total in- 


those who 
purchased 
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surance written for all classes was 
$16,432,947,244, of which $10,943,- 
528,954 was ordinary insurance, $3,- 
969,963,636 was industrial insurance, 
and $1,519,454,654 was group busi- 
ness, 66%, 24% and 10% respec- 
tively. 

Incidentally, while all companies 
write ordinary insurance, there are 
now 132 companies writing group 
business and 105 writing industrial 
business. 

The total admitted assets for all 
life insurance companies at the end 
of 1945, was $44,797,041,217, of 
which United States government 
bonds were $21,630,422,469, or 48 
per cent of the total. Other bonds 
totalling $10,975,451,043, made the 
total bond holdings of the compa- 











STAR 
PERFORMANCE 


Stars because they are tops in their 
field. 


Tops in the Life annuity field, LNL's 


5-Star Annuity provides these 5-star 
benefits: 


Monthly income for life. 
A lump sum in cash instead of the 
life income, if preferred. 


Proceeds from contract when desired 
between ages 50 and 70. Selection 
made any time. 


Insurance protection. Beneficiary will 
receive either a lump sum or income 
for life. 


Issued Par or Non-Par: standard or 
substandard. 
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nies 72 per cent of the total assets. 
Real estate mortgages amounted to 
$6,635,981,659, or 14 per cent of the 
total. Loans to policyholders were 
4 per cent of the total. To give 
some indication of the trend in asset 
holdings of life insurance companies 
it may be noted that total bonds of 
all classes at the end of 1934 were 
39 per cent of the total assets, while 
mortgage loans were 27 per cent, 
and policyholders loans were 16 
per cent. 

The life insurance and annuities 
reserves totalled $34,705,867,704; 
disability and double indemnity re- 
serves were $1,208,239,753, and re- 
serves on supplementary contracts, 
$2,752,743,029, by far a major por- 
tion of the total liabilities which 
were $41,555,657,408. This latter 
item includes $465,432,716 surplus 
apportioned. 

Total surplus funds, including this 
surplus apportioned were $3,706,- 
816,525 of which other components 
were net surplus and capital of 
$2,454,775,907 and special, voluntary, 
contingency reserves of $786,607,902. 

ee 


THE UNIT SAVINGS 
APPROACH 


(Continued from page 24) 


previous day his wife and I had 
agreed that when I came back it 
was to be the “first call” with no 
previous information given me by 
her. So when I asked him about 
how clear his farm was against in- 
debtedness, he couldn’t story in 
front of his wife and admitted an 
indebtedness of about $10,000. The 
same reasoning worked on him and 
he signed an “app” for $10,000 ten- 
year term. 


Corn-cob Savings Bank 

The brother, age 30, had one child 
age 2. He wasn’t interested in buy- 
ing a farm at these prices but was 
“red hot” for a savings plan. But 
he said that another agent had 
promised to explain one to him 
about six months ago. At this point 
I suggested the possibility that 
either the agent had died or thought 
that he (the prospect) had. 

When he looked at this unit plan 
and got interested in the explana- 
tion of it, he didn’t even notice that 
his wife and daughter had walked 
into the room. I introduced myself 
to his wife and invited her to look 
at the plan, too. She told me that 
he didn’t even trust a bank and I 
gathered from other remarks that 
she made that the money was not 
invested. He had no life insurance 
but was not opposed to life insur- 


ance. I explained discounted ad- 
vanced premiums in the light of 
this savings plan and closed him for 
$5,000 plus $1,000 on his wife and 
daughter with premiums paid five 
years in advance. 

When I asked for the premium, 
he said, “Just a minute.” He got up, 
went down into the basement and 
outside through the cellar door and 
in about five minutes came back 
with a roll of bills that would choke 
a general agent. I almost fell off 
the chair when he peeled off around 
$700 in cash to me, a total stranger. 
After I left the house, I examined 
the bills, all new ones, and found 
that they were damp and had the 
odor of cobs. He trusted the cob 
shed and me, but was afraid of the 
banker. 

The oldest brother was uninsur- 
able but his wife was a sister of a 
man to whom I had sold units on 
each of his two sons. They had a 
boy of 16 years, and were imme- 
diately interested in this unit be- 
cause they had heard their cousins 
brag about it. Result—$2,800 sale. 

The next brother, 33 years old, 
was the toughest to sell. He had 
bought a farm just before prices 
went up and had paid for it and 
was still interested in buying more. 
He had a small baby boy and when 
I asked him if he would be inter- 
ested in helping to guarantee the 
down payment on a farm or busi- 
ness for this boy, he listened to an 
explanation of this unit. He remem- 
bered how he had to borrow at the 
bank enough to make a down pay- 
ment on his farm. Here I placed a 
$50 a year unit. I intend to go back 
again and talk some more savings 
to this young man if farm prices 
stay as high as they are. 

Total insurance placed in this 
family—$50,700 on seventeen poli- 
cies ranging from $1,000 to $10,000. 


Party Line Prospecting 

One Friday this past summer illu- 
strated what can happen if we call 
on the people. I had written a 
$5,000 20-payment life on a young 
farmer 22 years of age. He was re- 
jected for a heart condition and 
when I returned to have the bind- 
ing receipt signed, his mother and 
the older brother whom I had pre- 
viously sold, took part in our con- 
versation and the mother decided 
to buy $5,000 on her life with the 
rejected son as beneficiary. After 
this sale was completed, I suggested’ 
increasing the youngest son’s in- 
surance (age 12) while he was still 
insurable and this resulted in a 
$5,000 40-year endowment. 
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WILLIAM MONTGOMERY 
President, ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Mr. Montgomery’s annual reports to the policyholders of the Acacia Mutual deal fearlessly and force- 
fully with the fundamentals of the life insurance business, in which he has been a leading figure for 
so many years. This message, in particular, covers twenty years of outstandingly successful experience 
with certain principles which he pioneered. Here are just a few of the highlights of that message which 
cover two of the most important decades in the economic history of our nation—twenty years that have 
eminently proved the soundness of Mr. Montgomery’s ideas. ] 
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Everyone interested in the life insurance business will want to read this stirring message in its entirety. 
Write to the Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company, Washington 1, D. C., for a copy. 
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The mother was so pleased with 
the savings plans I had set up in her 
family that she gave me names of 
several of her neighbors, also de- 
tailed information about them. The 
next call led me to another family 
with four children ranging in ages 
from fourteen to twenty. The father 
of the 20-year old son was impressed 
with our savings plan and decided 
to start one for the oldest boy. At 
this point, I decided to suggest the 
idea of treating all the children 
alike as they were all of an age 
old enough to help on the farm. 
Whereupon, he simply asked, “What 
would it cost.” After I told him, 
he agreed to start all four of them 
—result $10,800 worth of business 
instead of $2,500. 

On my way home, I stopped in 
to see a prospect I had missed on 
my last trip through this area. He 
had just returned from the Mayo 
clinic where he had had a complete 
check-up and was found to be (fit. 
After showing him the difference in 
cost of insurance for his two boys, 
ages three and four, and himself 
at 30, he began to ask questions 
about the plan and the way pre- 
mium payments could be arranged, 
resulting in a unit sale on each of 
his two boys. He was not interested 
in himself, as his program was in 
pretty good shape, but was very 
anxious to start the boys while 
everything was in their favor. 

When I delivered the mother’s 
and younger brother’s policies in 
the family where the young man 22 
years old had been rejected, I sug- 
gested to him that I try in another 
company, and his response was im- 
mediate and sincere. He accepted a 
policy rated almost $20 per $1,000 
and as he was writing the check, 


he wanted to know how much he 
should include in it for me for my 
trouble because I was not able to 
write it in my own company. 


Field Work 


One day this summer, I stopped 
at a farm house and talked a few 
minutes with the housewife and 
found out that her husband was 
out in the field cultivating corn. 
When she learned that I was inter- 
ested in meeting her husband, she 
opened up three sets of barnyard 
gates and showed me how I could 
drive across the pasture to where 
her husband was cultivating corn. 
When he came to the end of the 
row, I was waiting for him, and 
after telling him who I was, and 
what I was there for, he rather re- 
luctantly got down off the tractor, 
climbed over the fence and into my 
ear where I proceeded to talk sav- 
ings plans for his three young boys, 
ages three, four and six. 

He was amazed to find out that 
he could start an adult life insur- 
ance savings plan for his boys with- 
out any conversions necessary at 
14, 16, or 18 from a juvenile to an 
adult policy. His father had bought 
$5,000 each for him and his two 
younger brothers when they reached 
21 years of age. After he saw the 
difference in the number of years 
to make the policy become paid-up, 
smaller premium and cash value of 
any size coming sooner in life, when 
buying at the younger ages, he 
wanted to know what his wife 
thought about it. I said I didn’t 
know, but we could soon find out. 
He looked back at the unit sheet in 
front of him, and then at the corn, 
then his watch, then the cows and 
said, “It’s just about time for chores, 











anyway, sO you go on back up to 
the house and I'll be right up on 
the tractor.” 

We met in the front yard where 
his wife was cutting the lawn. She 
said they already had a $1,000 policy 
on each boy that had been sold 
them by a friend of the family, he, 
incidentally, is their next door 
neighbor. 


Action, Not Words 


The father asked her to take a 
look at this unit and then she be- 
gan to ask questions. I found out 
she was a sister to a young man to 
whom I had sold a savings plan 
earlier in the week. By the time the 
interview had progressed this far, 
I learned that this young farmer, 
age 35, was a money-maker, and 
came from a family of considerable 
wealth. They decided to buy $5,000 
on each boy and, when it came to 
writing the “apps,” it became evi- 
dent that the father only had $5,000 
on his own life. As I was writing 
the three “apps,” the chilling 
thought kept running through my 
mind that the home office might not 
accept the three risks with only 
$5,000 on the father. 

After I had finished the “apps” 
and collected the check, I asked if 
he minded if I helped him with the 
chores to make up for his time that 
I had taken. At this point both he 
and his wife started to laugh and 
said, “Oh, no. You’ll get your clothes 
all dirty.” But I insisted and went 
out to my car and got out my old 
G. I. “fatigues”—coveralls to civil- 
ians. While I was helping to get hay 
down out of the hayloft, I was 
thinking of how to get $5,000 more 
on that father. 

The oldest boy kept running back 











A WELL BALANCED COMPANY @ 
What is a well-balanced company ? 


It is, we believe, a company whose financial structure is 
ose geographical market embraces a bal- 
areas Whose 
Head Office is advantageously located with respect to 
prompt service to policyholders and agents . Whose 
policy contracts include all fundamental coverages 

It is a company whose contributions to its industry have 
. Whose growth has 
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sound o. wm 
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been recognized as outstanding . 
been steady and uniform 
large to assure confidence and prestige 


agement, nevertheless, has never lost the common touch 
and whose reputation 
as a friendly company has been consistently upheld. 


It operates with general 
It has been “Faithfully 


with agent and policyholder .. 


Fidelity is such a company. 
agencies in thirty-six states. 
serving insurers since 1878.” 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue, Philadelphia 
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Montgomery, Alabama 
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Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 
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and forth between the barn and the 
house I thought it was odd that he 
did this, but didn’t say anything to 
him. When we were about half-way 
through with the chores, and I had 
pitched down what I thought was 
most of the hay in the loft, the 
mother came out and insisted that 
I stay for supper. At the supper 
table, I found out the reason for 
the boy running back and forth 
from the barn to the house. He was 
keeping his mother informed as to 
my progress in helping his father 
with the chores. 

After supper, I asked the father 
if he had ever given any considera- 
tion to increasing his own life in- 
surance savings program, as I 
thought it would be a lot easier to 
get it for his boys, if he had a 
little more. He wanted to know 
what it would cost, and to my 
complete surprise bought $5,000 
without so much as a sales talk on 
my part. I hurried and wrote the 
“app,” collected the check and 
thanked them for the splendid meal. 
The father’s “app” reflected the 
ages of his two younger brothers, 
who incidentally now have $5,000 
John Hancock a piece, and the mar- 
ried brother has $5,000 on his only 
son. Total in force in my company 
in this family—$35,000. 


City Sales 


In mid-December a young lady 
came to my office with a $1,000 John 
Hancock policy that carried a rat- 
ing because one of her sister’s had 
been in a T. B. sanitarium, The 
policy was not written by me and 
was 7 years old. She was anxious 
to have the rate removed and I 
told her we could try. During the 
conversation, I suggested a savings 
plan to bring her total program up 
to $5 a month. After a careful ex- 
planation of this unit she agreed, 
but couldn’t pay all the premium 
at that time. In about a week before 
the policy came back she brought 
the balance of the premium to the 
office and also a girl friend who 
wanted a savings plan, too. It de- 
veloped during the interview and 
sale of the girl friend’s unit that 
she had three brothers. One was 31 
years old, father of two little girls 
and had been deferred in essentiai 
industry. The first interview with 
him and his good wife netted a 
$2,500 sale of ordinary life. The 
other two brothers were deferred in 
agriculture and they each purchased 
a unit on the first interview. When 
the policies were issued, I delivered 
them in person, and the first trip to 
the rooming house where this young 


lady lived was also interesting. She 
wasn’t home, and because of that 
I met the landlady who was a cou- 
sin of this girl and her brothers. 
She asked me to explain the savings 
plan to her 20-year old daughter 
and in about 10 minutes she was 
applying for a John Hancock Unit 
plan. 

One evening this past week, I 
went back again to deliver the poli- 
cies and found both girls home— 
also another roomer in the house 
who worked in the offices of a large 
furniture factory in Kankakee. She 
was the widow of a G.I. who had 
been killed after discharge in this 
country as a result of an automobile 
accident. The benefits of his G.I. 
policy plus the fact that she was in- 


terested in a long-pull savings plan 
resulted in another unit sale. This 
chain to date has netted seven sales 
for a total of $15,700. 


N.S. LOL Program 


Recently a young Army major re- 
turned to civilian life in Kankakee 
and called for an appointment to 
have me explain his National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance. I had sold him 
some life insurance back in 1941 so 
he cannot be classified as a stranger. 
I made the appointment on a Satur- 
day P. M., and after a careful ex- 
planation of his G.I. insurance, it 
was dovetailed in with the program 
I had previously set up for him. 
During the interview his little two 
year old son and wife came into the 
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room. After the original interview 
was over, I asked the major about 
a Savings plan for his son and he 
was immediately interested and was 
very much surprised that he could 
get a long-pull contract for his son 
at this age. This service call netted 
a $5,000 endowment at .65 prepaid 
annually. Incidentally his wife’s 
insurance program was in good 
order. 

We, as life underwriters, are 
oftentimes guilty of thinking as a 
Kentucky mountaineer did when 
battling the Japs in the South 
Pacific. 


On the eve of an impending clash, 
the commanding officer shouted: 
“The Japs are coming, men, but we 
are outnumbered four to one, so do 
your stuff.” Old Joe, the Kentucky 
mountaineer, began to blaze away, 
but in about five minutes he stopped 
and leaned his rifle up against a 
rock. 

“What’s the matter?” yelled the 
officer. 

“T got my four,” replied Joe. 

I sincerely hope—and trust—that 
readers of The Spectator do not 
subscribe to this school of thought— 
and action. 








INSURANCE IN A SYSTEM 


OF FREE ENTERPRISE 
(Continued from page 13) 
tion by state authority. All of these 
are entirely consistent with the 
Sherman Act, and could be further 
implemented, if deemed necessary. 
The extent to which the States 
shall “regulate” rate-making prac- 
tices in the business of insurance 
is one for their own determination. 
By “regulating” they will prevent 
the application of the anti-trust 
laws at the close of the moratorium 
period. The Department has never 
urged the States to pass any laws 
or exercise, any control over insur- 
ance rates and it does not do so 
now. But, where the States do 
act, it is incumbent upon them to 
regulate affirmatively in such a 
manner as to protect the public in- 
terest. I construe the word “regu- 
lated” in the McCarran Act as re- 
quiring State laws designed to 
prevent abuses or combinations 
among private groups which penal- 
ize competition, promote the con- 


centration of economic power, or 
otherwise restrain trade and com- 
merce in insurance. The widest 
possible area of competition should 
be preserved. Where combined 
activity is authorized, adequate 
safeguards must be provided to 
guarantee that the grant is not 
misused to the public detriment. 

I am pleased to note that the 
reports coming to me demonstrate 
that yeoman efforts are being 
exerted by all branches of the in- 
dustry, and by the insurance com- 
missioners of the several States, to 
eliminate restrictions and abuses 
and to formulate proper legislation. 
The major stock company organi- 
zations have abolished the so-called 
“separation rule.” The fire insur- 
ance companies represented in the 
Insurance Executives Association 
have made a commitment to the 
Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York that they will 
not, by agreement or acquiescence, 
be bound to any rules involving 
the principles of “separation” or 
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“non-intercourse.” Let us hope that 
these efforts to preserve freedom of 
enterprise will be successful. 

I have already stated that one 
of the charges which was made 
following the South-Eastern Under. 
writers Association decision was 
that it would mean the end of the 
American agency system. Here 
again, I think that the passage of 
time has clearly demonstrated the 
baseless nature of the claim. There 
was nothing in the Department’s 
case nor in the Court’s opinion 
which could in any way reflect 
upon the agency system. Nor does 
the organization of agents into asso- 
ciations for the furtherance of com- 
petitive objectives draw with it 
condemnation under the Sherman 
Act. It is the natural tendency of 
individuals with common interests 
to group themselves for common 
advantage. 

In business and labor, in agri- 
culture, among veterans and others, 
an improved understanding of the 
relation of individual interests to 
community interests can thus be 
promoted. There is no inherent 
inconsistency between the existence 
of such organizations and the prin- 
ciples of a free economy. Associa- 
tons can properly exist in the in- 
surance field just as they do in 
almost every field of business sub- 
ject to the anti-trust laws. These 
associations can aid in promoting 
the democratic process. But the 
power of any group must not be 
perverted to serve selfish or 
special interests to the detriment 
of the broad social or economic 
order. They must not further 
monopolistic practices or restrict 
the freedom of the channels of 
commerce. Social responsibility is 
a necessary characteristic of group 
activity. 

Insurance agents and _ their 
organizations have long been an 
integral part of the competitive 
aspect of the insurance business. 
It is to the agent that the pur- 
chaser of insurance looks for advice 
and guidance. The agent is most 
important in interstate insurance 
distribution. Insofar as the activi- 
ties of agents are part of the stream 
of interstate commerce or affect 
that commerce, they must avoid 
practices which hamper free opera- 
tion of the insurance market or 
free access to that market. 

I believe that the Sherman Act 
stands between all industry and 
government control. I believe that 
it stands between the insurance in- 
dustry and further government 
control. I have pointed out that 
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So let the ladies talk to their 
hearts content but do something to 
turn that talk to your own advan- 
tage. That policyholder’s wife who 
had been talking to me now will 
talk a great deal about that new 
concept of a life insurance program 
to her friends and relatives. 

You say that women wear crazy 
hats. Why? They want to be dif- 
ferent and to please somebody. Any 
life insurance man planning for re- 
conversion should have the objec- 
tive to be different and thereby 
please people. For example, before 
Christmas we at the lunch time re- 
cess of a National Service Life In- 
surance seminar, one of our mem- 
bers overheard a newspaper re- 
porter giving the telephone story to 
his daily mewspaper editor. Ap- 
parently he had outlined the pro- 
gram and the editor did not believe 
it possible for the reporter shouted 
at him: “But they aren’t doing that. 
They are spending all day learning 
how to help the G.I.’s keep their 
government insurance.” Apparently 
the editor’s idea of the average life 
insurance agent was that he would 
attempt to sell his- own policy, re- 
gardless, and it was really news 
that life insurance men and women 
had a didfferent point of view. This 
kind of difference pleases people. 


Again, years ago the man who 
became probably the biggest per- 
sonal producer of life insurance be- 
fore the days of pension trusts set 
himself apart from the average by 
writing a little note of comment and 
appreciation to every prospect, after 
the first interview. It took a little 
time, perhaps it was a bother, but 
it marked him as different and that 
pleased people. 

Many life insurance men and 
women send out birthday cards but 
still the great majority do not and 
everyone who does repeatedly has 
clients say to him: “Your birthday 
card was the only one that I re- 
ceived.” That life underwriter is 
identified as different and pleases 
people. 

So the next time you see a pretty 
girl in a crazy hat coming down the 
street let it be a challenge to you 
to ask yourself whether today you 
are doing anything different as a 
life insurance man, setting yourself 
apart from the rank and file, and 
thereby pleasing people? 

Finally, how often have you said, 
“Women take everything person- 
ally.” You say that critically but 
can it not be turned around to be 
a boomerang and may not someone 
say that most life insurance men 
don’t take enough things personally. 


One characteristic of our business 
is that we all go to an appalling 
number of meetings, perhaps at the 
very least on the average of one a 
week. If you sit in a meeting and 
let the speaker put you to sleep or 
let him amuse you, you are simply 
wasting your time. You might much 
better go to the circus or the ball 
game. 

Of course, the good ideas at lots 
of meetings, the best ideas for any 
one of you individually, do not al- 
ways stand out in the foreground 
labeled for you. You must listen 
creatively and imaginatively and, 
often, you must really dig. To give 
you a sort of pattern on the basis 
of which to dig, let me relate a 
little experience of my early days 
in the life insurance business. 

When I first became _ identified 
with the Mutual Benefit Life 20 
years ago, one of my first assign- 
ments was to help the editor of our 
agents magazine, The Pelican. I 
remember very vividly his showing 
me one day a cartoon drawing 
which he planned to use for the 
inside front cover. It was a skat- 
ing scene. Skaters, labeled life in- 
surance agents, were skimming over 
the surface of a frozen river toward 
the distant city of Success. Between 
them and their goal were three 
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Fifty-Seecond Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Com- 
pany has paid $151,000,000 to Policy- 
| owners and Beneficiaries since 
organization September 5, 1894... 
The Company also holds over $63,- 
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The territory of Shenandoah Life is 
strategically situated in@ne of the fast- 
est growing sections of the country. This 
fact, plus fair contracts, group life in- 
surance at company expense, liberal first 
year and vested renewals, friendly home 
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the Bankers National with a suit- 
able accompanying letter. The book, 
discusses life imsurance policy re- 
strictions. Written by a leading 
aviation authority, it has been 
mailed to leading corporations, 
banks, insurance companies, news- 
papers, magazines, and all insur- 
ance commissioners. Response, evi- 
denced by letter, editorial com- 
ment and requests for additional 
copies, has been gratifying. 


Word Graphs 
A virtually figureless graph 
drives home a point for Jefferson 
Standard as it portrays the ad- 
vantage of starting early (now) to 
provide for a secure old age. 
Another type of effective word- 
graph is that used by California- 
Western States Life to sell part- 
nership insurance. ; 


Insurance in Action 

Indianapolis Life’s “Mortgage 
Cancellation Plan In Action,” is 
life insurance in action. Based on 
an actual story from the com- 
pany’s records, the front cover of 
the leaflet shows a photograph of 
the house in question. The inside 
pages give a brief case history, to- 
gether with a reproduction of the 
check that actually paid off the 
mortgage, and a strong testimonial 
letter from the beneficiary. This 
simple little folder has proved an 
excellent source of inquiry when 
mailed out with premium notices, 
and particularly with mortgage re- 
ceipts. 

Visualization 

Simple pictorial graphs tell the 

story of business insurance for Mu- 








tual Life. “What would you do,” 
asks the leaflet, “if you had a ma- 
chine responsible for 75% of your 
profits? You’d protect it, of course.” 
Pointing out that the human values 
are often responsible for 75% of the 
profits of a firm, the need of ade- 
quate insurance protection is driven 
home in graph form. 


Printed Briefs 

In its “Personal Estate Plans,” 
Fidelity Mutual’s briefs are simply 
divided into two pages, one headed 
Estate Requirements’ (insurance 
needs) and Confidential Data (pre- 
sent status). A cross-sectioned chart 
for individual fill-in supplements 
the form and visualizes the entire 
life insurance estate. 

Repetition 

Repetitive value is neatly 
achieved in Jefferson Standard’s 
poetically-titled, “Retire When You 
Desire,” thus: (1) It Gives You 
a monthly income for life (2) It 
Gives You a good profit (3) It Gives 
You emergency values (4) It Gives 
You options at maturity. (Author’s 
note—Only technicality to creep in- 
to the presentation is found in those 
last three words, “Options at Ma- 
turity.” In all other respects, the 
leaflet sticks to simple, everyday 
language equally understandable by 
ditch digger or college professor). 

Human Interest 

Putting human-initerest into a 
picture of the policy itself is accom- 
plished by California-Western 
States Life whose “An Unfinished 
Picture of Your Partnership” shows 
a friendly handclasp superimposed 
on a policy form. 








SEEK THE MAN WHO HAS ONE 





mother. 


Bradford H. Walker 
Chairman of the Board 





Your prospect who is happily mated with 
a good wife has the best reason in the world 
for buying life insurance. And this is doubly 
true when the good wife is also a good 


lore Oo or Vinainia 


Richmond, Virginia 





Robert E. Henley, 


President 
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Guiding representatives into pro- 
ductive use of the printed word is 
neatly accomplis'.ed by Security 
Mutual by tying up each specific 
piece of sales literature with an ac- 
companying sales talk. Typical of 
these is “You Have Two Choices,” 
a three-pane]l leaflet contrasting the 
methods. Plan One  Save-and- 
Create, lists real estate, mortgages, 
stocks, bonds, etc. Plan Two, 
Create-and-Save, suggests — yes, 
you’ve guessed it—Security Mutual 
life insurance. The accompanying 
sales talk wisely recommends, inas- 
much as the successful underwriter 
presents his sales idea on an indi- 
vidual basis, that the presentation 
be adapted to the individual situa- 
tion. These plans, the company 
states, have been tested in the field 
with considerable success. 


Ease of Reply 

A flat piece of paper used in 
Mutual Life’s Social Security In- 
formation Service, folds into three 
panels. Gummed edges along two 
sides make it—presto—into a self- 
contained business reply envelope 
inquiry form. 


Suggestions 

This very sketchy survey shows 
clearly the important part played 
by the printed word in today’s sales 
of life insurance, and indicates the 
great strides made in its prepara- 
tion and consequent effectiveness. 
As ye scribe has been reviewing 
these instances, a few thoughts have 
come to mind which are presented 
here for what they may be worth: 

Attached Application: Wherever 
sales literature of 8%” by 11” or 
larger size is used, why not include 
the actual application itself as the 
last page? It frequently is a tick- 
lish moment when an agent shifts 
from showing a prospect sales liter- 
ature or visual material, and then 
attempts to spring an application on 
him. 

I used to get around this myself 
by taking out a folded up appli- 
cation blank at the very start of 
the ‘interview, using it to make 
notes or for pencilled figures in 
the margin. Thus, I had the app in 
front of the prospect all the time, 
only he didn’t know it until I was 
ready to show it to him. 

But wouldn’t it be simple, and 
entirely logical, to have the appli- 
cation blank the very last page in 
a printed presentation? Here’s what 
you want, Mister, and here’s how 
to get it. 

Simpler Language: If I were writ- 
ing copy for either literature or 
presentation, I’d be inclined to go 
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over it finally to yank out every 
word that wouldn’t be immediately 
understandable by my garbage col- 
lector. Such mystic, and mystifying, 
words as reversionary additions, op- 
tional settlements and maturities 
and a host of others have no place 
in material designed for the gen- 
eral public. 

If accuracy or “legality of inter- 
pretation” make their inclusion in- 
evitable, I’d_ still use common, 
everyday terms in the message it- 
self, including a footnote, if neces- 
sary, where all the dreary, dull 
technical items could appear—if, 
as I say, they couldn’t be left out 
altogether. 

Graphs without Figures: Re- 
markable strides have been made 
with visualization of figures, but 
there is a similar graph-technique 
that can be used with words alone. 
It can even be achieved, to a limited 
extent, with type alone. Much 
better, however, are devices that 
employ hand-lettering and possibly 
a charted background. Space will 
not permit more detailed explana- 
tion, here, other than the ex- 
amples shown in the article itself, 
but why not investigate thoroughly 
the possibilities of using more “pic- 
ture graphs”? 

* . 

The North American Life of 
Toronto is continuing for the divi- 
dend year beginning July 1, the 
present schedule of payments. It 
will also continue to pay 3142 per 
cent interest on dividends left to 
accumulate and 3 per cent on settle- 
ment option funds. 

The present dividend scale was 
first adopted beginning July 1, 1944. 
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By Eugene HN. Siena 


Agent, Oakland, Cal., Penn Mutual Life 


Today, as never before, a utiliza- 
tion of time is of prime importance 
to the underwriter who desires to 
reach the maximum degree of 
efficiency. 

If we expect to take advantage 
of the golden opportunity that 
exists today we will be spending 
every possible moment in the pres- 
ence of the prospects or logical 
suspects. 


There is a tremendous reserve 
of savings that have accumulated 
through this period of war time 
prosperity. It is our opportunity 
and responsibility to divert as much 
of this accumulation as _ possible 
into life insurance savings. 

Because of the rich opportunities 
that exist today our time is at least 
twice as valuable as it possibly was 
a few years ago. Therefore, we 





MANUFACTURERS 


COMPLETE BROKERAGE FACILITIES 


* All Life, Endowment and Annuity Plans. 

* Favorable Par. and Non-Par. rates. 

¢ Standard and Sub-standard risks. 

* Facilities for handling large cases. 

* Civilian Foreign Travel Coverage. 

* Annuities—Single Premiums up to $100,000. 
* Prompt and Efficient Service. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, 853 MILLION DOLLARS 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


ASSETS, 295 MILLION DOLLARS 
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PYRAMIDS OF 
PROGRESS 


Forty-seven years of steady prog- 
ress and increasing rank among the 
Nation’s Leading life insurance com- 
panies; 


Financial strength, sound man- 
agement, service to policyholders, 
agency development and field ex- 
pansion; 


Modern protection at guaranteed 
low cost for every eligible member 
of the family from birth to age 64 
years; 


Agents equipped with modern 
policies for every purse and pur- 
pose, with premiums payable weekly, 
monthly, quarterly, semi-annually 
or annually to suit the policyhold- 
ers’ convenience. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President: DANIEL J. WALSH 
Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 


SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 
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must utilize this valuable asset, 
‘time’ to the greatest advantage. 

Where shall I go? Who can I 
see now? Where can I get another 
application? 

These questions ‘are inevitable. 
They are almost sure to arise in 
the mind of the new underwriter 
who has exhausted his reservoir of 
acquaintances and dioesn’t know 
who to call on or where to go next. 

Occasionally the more mature 
and experienced underwriter may 
be guilty of letting these disturb- 
ing questions crowd his mind. Or, 
is it possible that I could be wrong 
in this assumption? 

These questions can become quite 
disturbing and discourage even the 
very elect, if left unanswered. 

But there is an answer, or a solu- 
tion, which is so simple that I can- 
not understand why I let the prob- 
lem become as complex as I did. 

The answer is—Your Telephone. 

It lies in the proper use of the 
telephone in making appointments 
to sell life insurance. 

It is one of the fastest methods 
of prospecting there is. 

If used properly the results will 
be: 

1. No time lost in going to see 
people who are out. 

2. Less time spent waiting in 
outer offices. 

3. Fewer broken appointments. 
If circumstances necessitate break- 
ing an appointment you will almost 
always be advised of the change by 
telephone. 

4. It will open doors that, if 
approached via cold canvass in per- 
son, would possibly always remain 
closed to the underwriter. 

5. It will result in more favor- 
able interviews. If consent is given 
for an underwriter to call, then it 
is expected that insurance will be 
discussed. This makes the ideal 
conference. 

6. Time is utilized to the greatest 
advantage—it would take days to 
reach the same number of persons 
that may be contacted via the tele- 
phone in an hour or two each week. 

7. You show respect for the pros- 
pect you are trying to see by con- 
serving his time as well as yours. 

8. It is an ideal way for a new 
man to cold canvass because at least 
fifty per cent of the timidity and 
fear is lost through that long line 
of telephone communication. 

With proper instruction, practice 
and constructive criticism, the 
technique of telephone solicitation 
may be developed to a degree of 
efficiency where fear and timidity 
will vanish. 


It would be impossible for me 
even to attempt to cover these 
phases of telephone canvass at this 
time, but you can, by following a 
few simple rules, develop a tele- 
phone approach that will mean 
dollars for you and more volume 
for your agency. 

In using the telephone method of 
obtaining appointments there are 
several rules that should be fol- 
lowed: 

1. Know just what you are going 
to say—memorize word for word or 
have it written out in front of you, 
double spaced, so it can be easily 
read. 

2. Be perfectly relaxed. Get in 
the office by yourself. Make your- 
self comfortable. Loosen your col- 
lar to make breathing easier. It 
is not advisable to start calling 
right after a heavy meal; therefore, 
eat lightly—especially on the even- 
ings you plan to phone. 

3. The best time to call is in the 
evening between 6 and 8 P. M. 
Monday evening is usually the best. 
Saturday afternoon is also good de- 
pending on prevailing working con- 
ditions. 

4. Enunciate your words slowly 
and distinctly. Do not talk too 
close to the mouthpiece. Do not 
talk too loud, a low modulated 
voice is the best. 

5. You can actually smile with 
your voice. By practice you will 
put life and personality in the 
words you are reading. Pause at 
proper intervals. This breaks the 
feeling to the listener, that a cut 


C . = 








and dried canvass is being used. 
Do not laugh loudly over the tele- 
phone, but if the occasion to laugh 
arises a gentle chuckle is quite 
effective. The phone will actually 
carry the personality in back of a 
smile to your listener. 

6. Never argue. If he is not in- 
terested after mention of a few of 
the points of interest, thank him 
and hang up. 

7. Avoid lengthy explanations 
over the telephone. Explain that 
your purpose in calling is to 
arrange for a convenient time of 
getting together at which time you 
can answer his question more 
clearly, etc. 

8. Sometimes you can talk to 
the wife and get an appointment 
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especially if you are calling on 
pirth notices. This is very satis- 
factory. However, it is not too sat- 
isfactory on Social Security, mar- 
riage notices or mortgage leads. 
Find out when the husband gets 
home and cal! later. 

9. In selecting a list to call on 
the Social Security approach, pick 
a nice medium class residential .sec- 
tion where you would like to work, 
then go to the criss-cross telephone 
directory which lists the telephones 
by street address. Mail out about 
25 pre-approach Social Security 
letters, preferably Monday of each 
week. You may start calling them 
the following week. 

10. You need not limit your calls 
to just Social Security. There are 
several sources of good prospects. 


1. Birth Notices. — Educational 
savings plan approach. 


2. Marriage Notices—The service 
approach, beneficiary changes, 
wife insurance, etc. 


3. Recent Home Purchases—The 
mortgage insurance approach. 


4. News Items—Notices of pro- 
motions— The savings  ap- 
proach. 


5. Orphan policyholders or 
assigned leads—Use the serv- 
ice approach—Social Security 
—Common Disaster and Spend- 
thrift clauses, etc. 


6. Returning service men—Help 
them conserve National Serv- 
ice Life, Service approach, 
Restoration of benefits, etc. 





7. Business leads—From city and 
county license bureaus, News- 
paper notices, Sales purchases 
and transfers of business, 
Legal notices, Partnerships 
and Corporations in the phone 
book, etc. 


Starting as I did, almost a 
stranger in Oakland and with gas 
rationing on, I was_ practically 
forced into using what, to me, has 
proven to be my best source of 
getting qualified prospects. 

And as Frank Davis “The. Old 
Chief” used to say: “The World 
Makes Way For The Man Who 
Knows Where He Is Going.” So, 
with confidence and assurance, I 
can say today, “If you do not know 
where to go next, or whom to see 
for that needed application to cinch 
the Five Star or Leaders’ Club, then 
go to your telephone and go to 
work. You will get that appoint- 
ment that will fill the gap.” 





BOOKS 


MUI 

“Buying Insurance” is the title of 
a 136 page book which has just been 
published by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, 
a department of the National Edu- 
cation Association, for the use of 
high school students. It is one of a 
series of 16 consumer study books 
published by this group, the books 
being financed by the National 
Better Business Bureau. 

The insurance book covers the 
entire range of insurance protec- 
tion, fire, casualty and life, but 
nearly three-fourths of the space is 
devoted to life insurance, from 
details concerning how it operates 
to information of value concerning 
policies and plans, for the buyer’s 
guidance. Many insurance execu- 
tives and organizations were con- 
sulted in the preparation of the 
book. It will be extensively used as 
a textbook and reference work in 
high school classes on home eco- 
nomics, social studies and finance. 

ee 


Dividends Reduced by 
Midland Mutual Life 


The Midland Mutual Life has 
made a small reduction in the divi- 
dends payable on its 3% per cent 
policies issued between July 1, 1924 
and January 1, 1938. 

The company is allowing the 
guaranteed rate of interest on divi- 
dend accumulations and settlement 
options under these policies. Except 
where the guaranteed rate is higher, 
3 per cent on dividend accumula- 
tions and 2% per cent on settlement 
options, is currently allowed by the 
Midland Mutual. 

ee 

The John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, is now issuing 
juvenile birthday endowments at 
ages 18 to 21, inclusive. These con- 
tracts are available from ages 0 to 
9, inclusive, to mature at the stated 
ages, excepting that endowment at 
age 18 will not be issued at age 9. 
The limits of amounts are ages 0 
to 4, $10,000, and from 5 to 9, $20,- 
000. Usual non-medical rules apply 
to amounts of $5,000 and under. 
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THE BOSTON MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
is an old New England com- 
pany of high character and 
standing. It is known for its 
conservative management 
and strength. 


oSth YEAR OF 
SERVICE 





JAY R. BENTON, President 
EVERETT H. LANE 
Secretary-Treasurer 


HOME OFFICE 
Boston, Massachusetts 





THE CHALLENGE 


Planning with vision . . to ensure 
the inherent human rights of 
decent living, security, and in- 
dividual dignity, has, for genera- 
tions now, been the inspired 
purpose of the time honoured 
institution of life-insurance which 
has established beyond all doubt 
the ability of reasoning man to 
prepare for the years yet to be 
and to measure his needs for the 


uncertain journey. 


Life insurance meets the challenge 
of the unknown tomorrow by the 
insight, prudence and resources 
of to-day. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


Seventy Branch Offices Throughout 
North America 
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Fission at Bikini 
(Concluded from page 32) 


from comrades who might be decimated by a surprise 
blast. The same force that demands all this extra 
protection and weight will be the same force that will 
permit such ship designs. For atomic power plants 
in naval vessels are to be expected within 10 yr, and 
their compactness and efficiency will be such as to 
permit loading on all that extra weight that the threat 
of atomic attack demands. 

It is the radiological aspects of atomic fission which 
are the most frightening. Most of the rats and mice 
within 1000 yd of the blast had their chests caved in 
by the blast. Pigs and goats, having stronger chests, 
for the most part survived blast, but most of them 
were looking mighty peaked from irradiation and 
would die within a fortnight. It has already been 
mentioned that on the Appalachian 20 miles way, 
exposure of dental X-ray film showed negligible radia- 
tion at that distance. On Bikini island this writer 
fastened a piece of well-wrapped XX film behind a 
¥,-in. steel plate facing in the direction of the blast. 
After detonation this film was processed, and it showed 
no effect of gamma-ray penetration whatsoever. A 
similar film was placed on the target ship Nevada 
in such a manner as to be protected by a total of 18 in. 
of armor plate. On developing, this film was com- 
pletely black, indicating heavy gamma-ray penetration. 

The underwater blast, with the bomb located about 
40 ft beneath the surface, is scheduled for late July. 
It will likely have serious underwater hull- 
crushing effect and capsizing power within a 2000-yd 
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radius, along with long-time water contamination. [t 
is this application of the atomic bomb that surface 
and underwater craft have most to fear. 

That the hammered steel of capital ships stand up 
under atomic air blast better than Japanese cities, 
there is no denying. From the beginning, the atomic 
bomb has been more of a weapon against people 
rather than against structures. And, the bomb is far 
from its peak of development. The efficiency of the 
present type, made of plutonium and heavy water, 
will not greatly increase. But fission of other ele. 
ments promise a tenfold multiplication of the terror 
over the next decade. Still two other new elements, 
Nos. 95 and 96 have already been discovered and 
named americium and curium, and they promise to 
be the ones which will split with far greater releage 
of energy than plutonium. Or, it may be still other 
elements still unknown which will multiply what is 
already a serious threat to civilization. 

The fact that the fourth atomic bomb only sunk a 
few ships when public expectations had been built 
up for wiping out the entire target area, should not 
blur the fact that it is an instrument of destruction 
far beyond anything before made by man. It is stil] 
the instrument of destruction and power which in a 
few decades is going to wrench the society of man 
into uneasy and strange new patterns. It is still the 
great new power which will likely escape world control, 
despite the best efforts of men of good will, until 
grim and frightening lessons have been learned, of 
a degree impossible for minds fully to comprehend 
in this turbulent and illiterate world where nations 
are in moral and economic conflict every day in so 
many ways. 
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FIST FIGHTS 
AND ACCIDENTAL MEANS 


Very often we can read between the lines of coldly 
reported law suits and visualize the action that brought 
the suit into existence. Court reporters are neither play- 
wrights nor sports announcers and so are not concerned 
with the underlying melodrama. Thus it was just 
another “fistic encounter” that took place in front of 
George’s Chili Parlor in Los Angeles on May 26, 1944, 
and engendered the case of Rooney v. Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident Association (California District 
Court of Appeal, June 13, 1946). 

Now, George’s Chili Parlor was a small restaurant 
serving food and beer. On the evening in question the 
insured became involved in an argument with a 
stranger. The argument got as hot as George’s chili, 
whereupon the insured invited the stranger to “come on 





Always Markets 


Felix W. Shank of Montgomery, Ala., again a 
successful underwriter after having been in military 
service, says that since his return to civilian life 
“there has been no essential change in my selling 
plan. I sell a little of everything in the book. I 
have always tried to stay in all the markets so 
that regardless of business trends I would always 
have some markets that were prospects. 


“Higher average annual incomes and increased 
costs of living make it absolutely necessary for 
people to buy additional insurance now—even to 
maintain as much security as they had for them- 
selves and their families a few years ago. 


“My thought for the returning service man is to 
go to a dozen of his best policyholders and ask for 
the names of three people who made'good money 
while he was away. He should then work up a 
good package sale, thoroughly organized, and start 
making calls. 


“Under present conditions, I don’t believe it is 
possible for a qualified underwriter to give five com- 
plete sales talks (on an average basis) to qualified 
prospects without making a sale.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


Philadelphia 


Independence Square @ 





outside, and we’ll settle it there.” The language seems 
a little formal and I have heard worse in kindred places, 
but maybe George’s was the Stork Club of chili parlors. 
In any case the antagonists repaired to the sidewalk. 
The insured swung and missed. The stranger swung 
and connected and the insured went down, his head 
striking the sidewalk. The injuries he sustained were 
described by the chief autopsy surgeon for the coroner’s 
department of Los Angeles County as “contusion of the 
brain and subdural hemorrhage due to basal fracture 
of the skull.” From the effects of these injuries the 
insured died that evening. 

The policy carried in the defendant company insured 
against loss resulting from bodily injuries sustained 
through “purely accidental means.” The defendant con- 
tended that the insured voluntarily assumed the risk of 
death by inviting his opponent to a fistic encounter. 
The court did not agree with the contention and 
affirmed the verdict for the beneficiary. It pointed out 
that there is a distinction between “accidental death” 
and “death by accidental means.” If the encounter 
which the insured had invited had been one with deadly 
weapons, the fatal result would not be accidental, but 
here the insured did not have any reason to believe that 
a fist fight would result in his death. He was not killed 
by a blow from the fist of his opponent, but died as a 
result of injuries sustained by hitting his head on the 
sidewalk. The resulting injury may be said to have 
been caused by accidental means, 


LIFE INSURANCE AND ALIMONY 


When it comes to the disposition of the proceeds of a 
life insurance policy things can get very complicated. 
Take the case of Pauling v. Pauling (U. S. District 
Court, Minnesota, May 15, 1946). 

The plaintiff was the first wife of the insured. The 
defendant was his second wife. The plaintiff and the 
insured were divorced in 1932. According to the divorce 
decree which was obtained by the plaintiff, the insured 
was to pay her certain alimony and also was required 
to name her the irrevocable beneficiary in life insurance 
policies in the sum of $24,500. There were certain other 
payments to be made which do not concern the insur- 
ance feature. 

The imsured died on January 12, 1945, and had paid 
the alimony promptly until his death. When the divorce 
decree became effective, he was carrying two $10,000 
policies and one $4,500 policy which named the plaintiff 
as the irrevocable beneficiary. But in 1933 or 1934 the 
insured obtained the $4,500 policy from the plaintiff 
under the promise to substitute, for various reasons, a 
$5,000 policy in its place. When he died he had not 
obtained the $5,000 policy in spite of her requests and 
his assurances, 

After the insured’s death the plaintiff discovered that 
premiums in the sum of $571.92 had not been paid on 
the remaining $20,000 of insurance and this amount 
was deducted from the amount paid to her as bene- 
ficiary. The insured had also failed to pay the plaintiff 
certain other compensation from his income in accord- 
ance with the divorce decree. 

The plaintiff brought the action to recover the $4,500 
represented by the insurance deficit, the $571.92 for the 
unpaid premiums and other money claimed to be due 
under the divorce decree. When the insured died he 
owned in joint tenancy with the defendant two bank 
accounts, $10,000 in war bonds, a car and certain stock 
certificates. He also left life insurance to the defendant 
in the amount of $55,756.90. 
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Who ever heard of a 
waiting list in life insurance? 


“It’s like this, Bill, We want you. In my 
judgment, and according to the most up-to-date 
tests, you have everything it takes to make a 
successful life insurance man. 

“But we can’t take you — yet. 

“Here at The Union Central our representa- 
tives are put through a thorough, well-planned 
training course. We will not accept more men 
than we can thoroughly train. 

“Right now, Bill, we have as many new men 
as we can handle, so. we will put you on the 
waiting list. In about 30 days one of our men 
will finish with his basic training, however, and 
then we'll be ready for you. When you have 
finished our Union Central training course I 
know you will feel it was worth waiting for.” 

. a. 


Who would have thought 30 years ago, or 20, 
or even 10, that the time might come when a life 
insurance company would have a waiting list? 
Actually that is the situation today in three Union 
Central agencies and it soon will exist in many 
others. 

It’s in line with the Company’s policy not 
only to select carefully each new man, but also 
to equip him with the finest facilities that modern 
methods can provide. 

Even though it’s tough to pass up a likely 
looking agent now and then, we believe that in 
the long run this policy is in the best interest of 
the agent, the agency, the Company and the 
insuring public. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI. OHIO 


* 
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The plaintiff contended that the lack of an estate and 
the insured’s failure to provide for his obligations to 
her were the result of a conspiracy between defendant 
and the insured to effect a fraudulent conveyance from 
the insured to the defendant in joint tenancy and pay- 
ment of insurance premiums in fraud of the plaintiff's 
rights. 

The court decided in favor of the defendant. It first 
pointed out the legal principle that life insurance which 
passes directly to the beneficiary cannot be subjected 
to the debts of the insured except to the extent of the 
premiums which were paid in fraud of creditors. It 
found that there was an absence of any showing that 
defendant took part in any plan or scheme on the part 
of the insured to defraud plaintiff and the record also 
failed to sustain a finding that the insured made the 
conveyance and paid the insurance premiums in fraud 
of plaintiff’s rights as his creditor. All of the insurance 
benefits cou have been secured to plaintiff if she had 
taken action during the insured’s lifetime. 


IGNORANCE 
OF EXISTENCE OF POLICY 


Life insurance policies, like wills, should not be kept 
a secret. Let the beneficiary know about it or at least 
put it in an accessible place where it will be readily 
found. It seems strange but a number of insureds will 
forget or neglect to tell the beneficiary about the policy 
even though there may be a very close relationship 
between them. Such neglect may cause untold hard- 
ship. Witness the case of Selden v. Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company (Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
Eastern District, June 25, 1946). 

The defendant issued two accident policies to the in- 
sured. One named the insured’s mother as beneficiary, 
the other named his estate. Under the policies, affirma- 
tive proof of loss had to be furnished within 90 days of 
the date of loss. The insured died on December 31, 
1941, from a gunshot wound and proof was furnished 
within the required time in the case of the policy in 
which the estate was the beneficiary. 

The plaintiff (the insured’s mother) did not know of 
the existence of the policy in which she was designated 
beneficiary until February 22, 1943, when the policy was 
found among some old papers of the deceased insured. 
On March 19, 1943, she filed proof of loss under the 
policy. The policy provided that no suit could be 
brought on the policy unless it was brought within two 
years from the expiration of the time within which 
proof of loss was required by the policy. Suit was not 
brought until September 8, 1944. 

The court decided that in regard to the late filing of 
the proof of loss, the company could not use that 
defense since it had received all the required informa- 


.tion from the proof of loss filed under the other policy. 


However, the court was of the opinion that the suit 
was brought more than five months too late. The plain- 
tiff asked that her failure to bring suit in time be 
excused because of her ignorance of the existence of 
the policy and therefore because of an impossibility of 
performance. 

However, the court answered that it would be ex- 
tremely unjust to insurance companies if suit could be 
brought at any time merely by virtue of an allegation 
that the beneficiary had only then discovered the exist- 
ence of the policy. The duty should rest upon the in- 
sured to tell the beneficiary or some other person of 
the existence of location of the policy or to keep it in 
a place where it might readily be found after his death. 
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B.M. A. Makes Changes 


In Underwriting Rules 


Business Men’s Assurance Com- 
pany recently has made a number 
of changes in underwriting prac- 
tices to provide more liberal benefits 
for its policyowners. 

An increase in the limit of double 
indemnity has been made because 
of the increase in the accident 
hazard and consequently a greater 
need for accidental death benefits. 
This has resulted in a persistent in- 
crease in the demand for double 
indemnity benefits. The size of 
policies applied for has increased 
and the company has concluded that 
the former limits for accidental 
death benefits were no longer ade- 
quate. Effective immediately, there- 
fore, the company’s maximum bene- 
fits for Double Indemnity are in- 
creased from $25,000 to $50,000. This 
applies to both men and women 
where the total benefits owned do 
not exceed $50,000. 


Aviation Cost Reduced 

The company has also made 
effective a reduction in premiums 
on several classes of aviation risks. 
For example, airline pilots and crew 
members are now being considered 
for an extra premium of $2.50 per 
thousand; student pilots at $10 extra 
per thousand the first year, auto- 
matically reducing to $5.00 per thou- 
sand the second and subsequent 
years. The company will hereafter 
allow first year commissions on the 
extra premium except when the case 
applies to civilian pilots who have 
less than 100 hours of experience. 
These reductions in the rate 
schedule will apply to contracts now 
in force as well as to new business. 

Hospitalization benefits under the 
company’s policies have also been 
liberalized by increasing the daily 
allowance for hospital room service. 

ee 


John Hancock Adopts 
New Group Life Plan 


The John Hancock Mutual Life 
will now insure employee groups 
down to as few as 25 lives, 
according to a new plan which the 
company is inaugurating. This 25- 
life basic requirement will apply 
only to high grade risks in States 
where this minimum may be in- 
sured. For the present only groups 
which do not require occupational 
loadings are to be considered. 

These small groups will enjoy the 
standard group premium rates, the 
extended death benefit and the ad- 





vantages formerly offered only to 
participants in a larger group plan. 
The maximum employe contribution 
will be the same as that which is 
applicable in group cases of 50 or 
more lives. The minimum amount 
of insurance per employe will be 
$1,000, with a maximum of $5,000. 
If written on a contributory basis, 
at least 75 per cent of the eligible 
employes must apply for this insur- 
ance. 
Other Coverages 

Accidental death and dismember- 
ment coverage, which the company 
is already writing on groups down 
to 25 lives, may be offered in con- 
junction with the life insurance on 
the basis of the same schedule of 
insurance, thus providing a good 
basic security plan for workers in 
small organizations. 

The company will continue to 
write employe insurance on groups 
of 10 to 49 lives, according to the 
plan which has been in effect for 


some time. 
e.° 


Manhattan Life Issues 
New Juvenile Plan 

Under the title, CE & EA or 
College Educators and Endowment 
Annuity, a new juvenile insurance 
contract has been adopted by the 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
of New York. 

It is described by the company as 
an “all-life”’ plan, providing bene- 
fits and protection from _ youth 
through old age. To provide for 
college education expenses, four 
cash payments, each equal to one 
quarter the face amount of the 
policy, are made at policy anniver- 
sary nearest ages 17, 18, 19 and 20. 

“Until we conceived this new 
juvenile educational and endow- 
ment-annuity policy” the company 
states in the rate manual supple- 
ment describing the policy, “no one 


form of policy offered either by this 
company or by other life insurance 
companies achieved all the above 
purposes, (that is, a fund for ad- 
vanced education, a low cost life 
insurance policy already in force 
when the assured begins to make 
his own living and life income pro- 


tection during childhood). For ex- 


ample, a juvenile ordinary life 
would provide lifetime protection 
but no provision for higher educa- 
tion and little for old age. A 
juvenile endowment at 65 was an 
improvement on the ordinary life as 
to provision for old age, and at 
negligible extra cost, but still did 
not provide for education. Short- 
term endowments or educational 
annuities will provide funds for 
higher education, but when these 
mature there is no further provi- 
sion for insurance during adulthood 
or for old age. But the new policy 
we have designed attains all of the 
usual, natural and proper objectives 
of juvenile insurance, in one policy, 
and in a most flexible and satis- 
factory manner.” 

The CE & EA policy provides 
prior to the anniversary nearest age 
20 the following benefits: 

(a) Plan “A” death benefits 
graded prior to age 5, ultimate 
amount thereafter. (In New York 
State there are variations of course). 
(b) Educational payments, each 25 
per cent of the ultimate face 
amount, on each of the four policy 
anniversaries on which the insured 
is 17, 18, 19 and 20 years old nearest 
birthday. 

The educational payments are 
pure endowment payments, and do 
not reduce the sum payable at death 
thereafter. 

(c) At the age 20 anniversary, 
after the educational payment then 
due has been made, the policy still 
has a cash value of $183 for each 
$1000 of ultimate face amount, and 
could be surrendered at that time 
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for that sum as a cash surrender 
value, which. would make total pay- 
ments of the policyholder $1,183 per 
$1,000 ultimate face amount. This 
ho!ds true regardless of age of issue. 


After Age 20 


At the age 20 anniversary, the 
policy may be continued as an En- 
dowment-Annuity maturing at 
either age 65, 60, 55 or 50. The 
policyholder remits the premium 
due on the anniversary nearest age 
20 on the basis of the maturity age 
selected. The annual premium rates 
if the maturity date is the policy 
anniversary nearest insured’s age 65 


is $15.19; age 60, $20.71; age 55, 
$28.96 and age 50, $41.24. It will 
be noted that these rates are the 
same for all issue ages, and that 
regardless of the choice as to ma- 
turity age, the premium rate com- 
mencing upon the age 20 anniver- 
sary is always less than the premium 
rate previously effective. The re- 
newal rate payable at age 20 and 
after for an endowment-annuity 
maturing at age 65 is less than the 
company’s present rate at age 20 
for an ordinary life policy, and for 
other maturity ages the premium 
rate to be paid is correspondingly 
low. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERT 


in August. 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President 





The Tanglewood Music Shed, the Theatre-Concert Hall, and the Chamber 
Music Hall, set in 210 acres in the Berkshire Hills, are a far cry from the 
wooden shell and its crude benches where the Berkshire Music Festival had 
its inception in 1934. The grounds of Tanglewood were laid out in 1849 
by William Aspinwall Tappan whose daughters entertained Nathaniel 
Hawthorne from 1851 to 1853 while he gathered material for his TANGLE- 
WOOD TALES. This year, the Berkshire Music Festival will operate on 
its full pre-war scale, with Serge Koussevitzky conducting the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in a series of nine concerts. Benjamin Britten’s opera 
PETER GRIMES, composed for Tanglewood, will have its first American 
performance by the opera department of the Berkshire Music Center 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, now in its 
95th Anniversary Year, heartily endorses this type of cultural | 
recreation. Their retirement income policy provides a life inde- 
pendence fund, built during the insured’s active earning years, 
to provide him with the necessary monthly income when he is | 
ready to retire from active business or professional life. It is j 
designed to enable the insured to enjoy the same type of recrea- { 
tion during his retired life as he did during his earning years. 


vikshive 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 


Courtesy of Berksl.ire Music Festival 
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PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
— 95th ANNIVERSARY YEAR— | 
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After age 20, and up to the ma- 
turity date, the policy provides con- 
tinued life insurance for the ulti- 
mate face amount, with the proyi- 
sion that whenever the cash value 
exceeds the ultimate face amount, 
the death benefit will be the cash 
value. 

At the maturity date (age 65, 60, 
55 or 50) the insured may choose 
any one of the following options: 

Maturity Options Per $1,000 
Ultimate Amount 
If the Maturity Date is Nearest Age 
6 60 55 5 
First Option—A Monthly 


income to the insured 
for life, with 120 months 


eT $10 $10) $10 Sig 
Second Option—A_ cash 

payment of oite 1540 1727 1926 2132 
Third Option—A = cash 

payment of . 817 1060 1316 iS7 


Together with a Paid-up 

Whole-Life policy for 1000 1000 1000 i000 
Fourth Option—A Paid-up 

Whole-Life policy for 2129 2590 3158 384 

If no other option is selected, the 
first option will become effective 
automatically. If the third or fourth 
option is selected, evidence of the 
insurability of the insured will be 
required. 


Change of Maturity Date 

After a maturity date has been 
selected and one or more premiums 
corresponding to it have been paid, 
the selection may be changed at any 
premium due date to any earlier 
maturity provided in the policy 
which is subsequent to the date of 
change without rendering any evi- 
dence of insurability, by paying to 
the company the difference in cash 
values, increased by 5 per cent, and 
by paying premiums then and there- 
after due at the rate corresponding 
to the new maturity date. 

In like manner, any selected ma- 
turity date may be changed to a 
later maturity date provided in the 
policy, but in such case the insured 
must furnish evidence of insur- 
ability, including good health, satis- 
factory to the company, and pay the 
premiums then and thereafter due 
at the rate corresponding to the new 
maturity date; in event of such 
change, the company will pay to 
the insured the difference in cash 


values. 
— 7 


Great West Adopts A 
Mortgage Term Policy 
The Great West Life of Winnipeg 

has introduced the Mortgage Repay- 
ment policy designed specifically to 
cover the period required to 
amortize the home mortgage prin- 
cipal in equal monthly installments. 
The policy is issued in 10, 15 and 
20-year plans and is non-participat- 
ing, decreasing term insurance. 
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INDEX TO CONTRACT INFORMATION 


AMERICAN NATIONAL, TEXAS 
Adopts 3 per cent interest basis. May, 
1946, Pg. 61. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
Makes a general increase in premium rates. 
May, 1946, Pg. 6. 


BANKERS NATIONAL 
New juvenile program outlined. June, 1946. 
Pg. 62. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Continues to use throughout 1946 the dividend 


scale originally adopted April |, 1942. April, 
1946, Pg. 60. Revises annuity rates. March, 
1946, Pg. 63. 


BOSTON MUTUAL 
Continues 1945 dividend scale into 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 44 


CANADA LIFE 
Issues a new Family Income Rider. May, 
1946, Pg. 60. Adopts new dividend basis. 
July, 1946. Pg. 6l. 


CENTRAL LIFE, IOWA 


Settlement options changed and rates re- 
vised. Jan., 1946, Pg. 62 


COLONIAL LIFE 
a new industrial policy. Jan., 1946, Pg. 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
Adopts dividend scale for 1946. Nov., 1945, 


Pg. 93 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
a “Executive” policy. May, !946, 
9. b 


CONFEDERATION LIFE 
Acces new dividend scale. March, 1946, 
g. 63. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
carcass plans discussed. Jan., 1946, 
g. 62. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
Acts to continue 1945 dividend scale for 
1946. Dec., 1945, Pg. 46. New aviation riders 
give broader protection. Dec., 1945, Pg. 47. 
aises insurance limits. Jan., 1946, Pg. 60, 
ng a scales illustrated. Feb., 1946, 
g. 63. 


CROWN LIFE, TORONTO 
Continues 1945 dividend scale into 1946. 
March, 1946, Pg. 62. 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF U. S. A. 
War restrictions dropped from new policies. 
Sept., 1945, Pg. 68. Again reduces pilots’ 
rates. Dec., 1945, Pg. 47. 1945 dividend 
scale continued into 1946 except for some 
increases in the extra 5th-year dividend. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
Adopts 2'/,% interest basis and makes other 
revisions. Dec., 1945, Pg. 40. New Low Rote 
Life Policy described. Feb., 1946, Pg. 60. 
Current dividend scales illustrated, Feb., 
1946, Pg. 62. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
Continues dividend scale until July 31, 1946. 
Oct., 1945, Pg. 61. Makes changes in set- 
tlement options. May, 1946, Pg. 60. <Acci- 
dent and health policies become partici- 
pating. July, 1946. Pg. 6l. 


GIRARD LIFE 
Retains 1945 dividend scole for 1946. March, 
1946, Pg. 62 


GREAT WEST LIFE 
Sets a higher dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 46. Acts on war and aviation 
clauses. Jan., 1946, Pg. 60. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 
Discontinues use of war and aviation restric- 
tions. Oct., 1945, Pg. 60. Changes dividend 
year and readopts 1945 dividend scale for 
use in 1946. April, 1946, Pg. 60 


GUARDIAN LIFE 
Announces a juvenile program for lives 
lower than age 10. May, 1946, Pg. 4l. 
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GULF LIFE 
Rates and values placed on American Men's 
(ultimate) table of mortality and 3 per cent 
interest. June, 1946, Pg. 62. 


HOME BENEFICIAL LIFE 
Adopts the American Experience Table and 
3% interest. July, 1946. Pg. 60. 


HOME LIFE, N. Y. 
Retains 1945 dividend scale for first quarter 
of 1946, Dec., 1945, Pg. 44. War and aviation 
restrictions generally removed. Sept., 1945, 
68. Sets minimum policy amount of 
$2,000. March, 1946, Pg. 62. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


Forms, rates and values changed. Feb., 1946, 
Pg. 62 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
War restrictions removed. Sept., 1945, Pg. 
68. Discontinues use of war and aviation 
riders. Oct., 1945, Pg. 60. 


LIBERTY LIFE, S. C. 


Adopts new policies and rates, Dec., 1945, 
Pg. 4 
LINCOLN LIBERTY 


Removes war restrictions and refunds war 
premiums. March, 1946, Pg. 62. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Adopts new Retirement Annuity rates. March, 
1945, Pg. 62. Increases 1945 dividend scale. 
May, 1945, Pg. 60. 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
Continues 1945 dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 47 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
Revises dividend scale effective June |, 1946. 
May, 1946, Pg. 60 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
Drops War and aviation restrictions. Oct., 
1945, Pg. 60. 


MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


Broadens disability coverage. May, 1946, 
Pg. 60. 

MONUMENTAL LIFE 
Drops war restrictions. Oct., 1945, Pg. 60. 


MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 
Makes revisions in family income rider. March, 
1946, Pg. 60. Continues 1945 dividend scale 
into 1946. May, 1946, Pg. 60. Provisions of 
family income policy changed. July, 1946. 
Pg. 60. Juvenile 10-year endowment policy 
at age 9 adopted. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Age limits lowered to 5. Dec., 1945, Pg. 47. 
Dividend scale for 1946 set. Feb., 1946, Pg. 
60. Removes last war restrictions. March, 
1946, Pg. 62. 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE 
Continues dividend scale into 1946. April, 
1946, Pg. 60. 


NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 
Retains 1945 dividend scale for 1946. Dec.., 
1945, Pg. 47 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Keeps for 1946 dividend scale adopted in 
1942. Dec., 1945, Pg. 46 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Wor clauses dropped. Aviation practice 
modified. Sept., 1945, Pg. 69. Continues divi- 


dend scale in use during 1945 into 1946. 


April, 1946, Pg. 60 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
Dividend history shown. Jan., 1946, Pg. 63. 
oe — scale illustrated. March, 1946, 
g. & 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


To use same dividend scale for year May |, 
1946 to April 30, 1947. June, 1946, Pg. 62. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 
Extends group coverage. Dec., 1945, Pg. 47. 


Adds a new family group hospital indem- 
él. 


nity plan. May, 1946, Pg. 
OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 


Planned Economy Policy discussed. Jan., 
1946, Pg. 62. 


OHIO STATE LIFE 
Continues 1945 dividend scale into 1946 
March, 1946, Pg. 62. > 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
—— dividend scale for 1946. Jan., 1946, 
g. 60. 


PAN AMERICAN 
Continues 1945 dividend scale into 1946. 
March, 1946, Pg. 63. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Continues 1941 dividend scale into 1946. Jon., 
1946, Pg. 63 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
War rider discontinued. Sept., 1945, Pg. 70. 
New family income rider adopted. July, 
1946, Pg. 60. Annual premium retirement 
annuity issued. July, 1946, Pg. 60. New 
series of juvenile policies adopted. July, 
1946, Pg. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
Acts on War Clause. Feb., 1946, Pg. 63. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Dividend scale in effect for first half of 1946 
continued for second half. July, 1946, Pg. 
él. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 
Continues 1945 dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 47. 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 
AMERICA 


Revises war and aviation program. Sept., 
1945, Pg. 70. Dividend schedule for 1946 
described and illustrated. March, 1946, Pgs. 
60 and 62. Lowers group minimum to 25 
lives. April, 1946, Pg. 60. 


RELIANCE LIFE 
Revises dividend scale for 1946. March, 1946, 


Pg. 63 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, NEB. 
Annuity values changed Sept., 1944, Pg. 58. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON, 


Eases wor restrictions. Jan., 1946, Pg. 60. 
STANDARD LIFE, INDIANAPOLIS 


Discontinues acceptance of business written 
on the monthly or quarterly premium basis. 
May, 1946, Pg. 6! 


STATE LIFE, IND. 
Continues 1945 dividend scale into 1946. 
March, 1946, Pg. 63. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
Continues 1944 dividend scale into 1946. Jan., 
1946, Pg. 62 


SUN LIFE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Retirement annuity rates issued. Nov., 1945, 
Pg. 95. Issues schedules of additional pre- 
miums for Family Income. Special —e = 
the United States and Hawaii. May, 1946 
Pg. 61. New family income rates adopted 
by Sun Life Assurance Co. June, 1946, Pg. 
62. 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
Triple and double protection to age 65 
adopted. June, 1946, Pg. 60. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
Drops war risks restrictions. Oct,, 1946, Pg. 
61. Puts options on 2/2% basis. Oct., 194 
Pg. 62. Continues same dividend scale for 
last half of 1946. June, 1946, Pg. 62. 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
Adopts new single premium rates. Oct., 1945, 


Pg. 62 

UNITED STATES LIFE 
Modifies aviation restrictions. Oct., 1945, 
Pg. . Shifts to 3% reserve basis. Jan., 1946, 
g. 62. 


VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE 
Premium rates revised. Jan., 1946, Pg. 63. 


WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
Continues for 1946 practice of paying volun- 
tary additions to claims under weekly pre 
mium policies. April, 1946, Pg. 60. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL 
a omen program broadened. Jan., 1946, 
g. 60. 
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ONE MAN’S ALMANAC 


UGUST is the aureate month. The slave of the sun, our 
part of the Earth lies beautiful, breathless, and still, 
pinioned by the sun’s shimmering rays. In the natural 

life, August is a month of important productivity as the grain 
and fruit rapidly ripen for the harvest, but in the life of man 
it is normally an indolent time. 


Up until our own day and age, scarcely a single event of 
significance of moment was recorded in history’s pages during 
the month of August. As a schoolboy, for example, we can 
recall but one such date that required memorizing or exami- 
nation purposes, and that was the birthday of Virginia Dare, 
first white child born in America, August 18, 1587. 


But last year, on an August day, an event occurred which 
quite possibly outweighs every other celebrated anniversary 
in recorded history. On August 6, 1945, an American B-29 
flew over the city of Hiroshima and blew it to bits with an 
atomic bomb. As an anti-climax, Japan surrendered uncon- 
ditionally eight days later. As VJ-Day, August 14 will hence- 
forth be red-ringed in every American’s almanac. The world, 
however, is still wondering as to whether August 6th is an 
entry for an almanac or a Doomsday Book. 


As an interesting coincidence, by the way, August 14 is also 
the anniversary of the Atlantic Charter (1941), that noble 
expression of Allied peace aims which specified no aggrandize- 
ment, territorial or otherwise, on the part of the victors, and 
the imposition of no changes or forms of government not 
in accord with the freely expressed wishes of the peoples 
concerned. Like the atomic bomb, it is another great im- 
ponderable of our time. Was the Charter a great state docu- 
ment, or merely a cruel joke? Poor Mr. Byrnes is bravely 
trying to find the answer to that one during these sweltering 
days in Paris. 


We are sorry to close the Almanac on such a dour note, but 
this is the twelfth and therefore concluding chapter. To all 
those readers who took the zodiacal tour with us, many 


thanks for your company. 


Robert W. Sheehan 
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“THe ORIGIN OF LIFE INSURANCE 

IS CREDITED “1 THE ANCIENT 
ROMANS. AS FAR BACK AS THE 
1ST CENTURY A.D.THEY INSURED 
LIVES TO COVER BURIAL EXPENSES. 
PREMIUMS WERE PAID MONTHLY. 




















D URING OLDEN DAYS, 

WHEN MISSISSIPPI! RIVER BoATs 

BLEW UP FREQUENTLY, THE 

BELIEF THAT,” TO RIDE ON A 

STEAMBOAT WAS TO INVITE 

THE UNDERTAKER’, NAS \WIDELY 
PREVALENT ! 
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Ir HAS BEEN SUGGESTED THAT 
KITLER AND MUSSOLINI 
WOLULD HAVE BEEN WELL ADVISED 
TO TRADE IN “THEIR FOREIGN 


Poucies FOR: J /FE /NSURANCE 
POLICIES ! 
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| }AM 
OLIERI FRENCH PLAY- 
WRIGHT, SUFFERED A FATAL 
HEART ATTACK WHILE 
ENACTING THE ROLE OF A 
MAN WHO IMAGINED HE 
WAS ILL ! 
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